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GIFT-WRAPPED BABY— 
by 


KOZEE KOMFORT 


“le ye era 

Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
= - 


* 
£4 sovcansee 


Wonderful new gift idea for baby! Out of her luxuriously soft 
and warm blanket, into her bunting-with-hood. Both in quilted 
Celanese acetate jersey filled with Intercel* fiber. Because it’s 
acetate, quilted Celanese jersey washes sparkling clean, dries 
quickly, feels soft next to tender skin and is hypo-allergenic. 
Filled with Intercel, it is as warm as—and lighter than, traditional 
blanket fabrics. KOZEE KOMFORT individually boxed blanket 
or bunting-with-hood. White, pink, b!ue, maize or mint. Reversi- 
ble: pink with blue, maize with mint, also in “Cuddlebud”’ prints. 
Each about $6. 


For store listing see page 6 


JACK TURK & COMPANY, Inc, | 122"-~ 20 sro sor 


SHOW ROOMS: | Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Hl. 
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Stomach Capacity 


Question. How much food will the 
average stomach hold? Doesn't the 
stomach change in size and shape 
while digestion is going on? How big 
is a baby’s stomach? 

Answer. Anatomists are agreed 
that the size of the average adult 
stomach varies widely, but its capac- 
ity rarely exceeds one quart. During 
digestion of a meal, the stomach is 
ten or 1] inches long, and its greatest 
diameter is a little over four inches. 
The left side of the stomach is dilated 
as it churns the food, and the right 
side, leading to the small intestine, 
Small 


pass on steadily, and thus one can 


is tubular. amounts of food 
consume more than the stated ca- 
pacity during a leisurely meal. At 
birth, the stomach is about as big as 
a small hen’s egg, and it has a capac- 
ity of one ounce. Since all food taken 
then is liquid, it is passed on rather 
rapidly, and more than an ounce can 
be consumed by the child during a 


feeding. 
Book Sterilization 


Question. As a project, our civic 
group is collecting old books to be 
given to a local home for the aged, 
and we would like to know whether 
any special sterilization of them is 
necessary. We sure, but 
probably some of the books have 
where there were 


can't be 


been in homes 


people with tuberculosis or chronic 


skin conditions. 


Answer. According to a discussion 
of this general subject that appeared 
in the Journal of the American Med- 


ical Association, there is now no 


great concern over the possibility of 
books being carriers of disease. In 
earlier times, elaborate fumigation 
was often carried out, but studies 
showed that it was of little value. 
Books cannot be treated adequately 
by either moist or dry sterilization. 
4 method that is considered satis- 
factory is to wipe the covers inside 
and out with a soapy cloth followed 
by a damp cloth, and then to expose 
the books to sunlight. Exposure is 
facilitated by opening the books. The 
discussion mentioned stated there is 
considerable doubt that books ever 
are responsible for the spread of 
common contagious diseases, and 
that even if contamination has oc- 
curred, the germs do not live long. 
Many chronic skin conditions, such 
and are, of 


as psoriasis eczema, 


course, never contagious or intec- 


tious. 
Hiatus Hernia 


Question. What is a hiatus hernia 
of the stomach? I had no idea I had 


it until an x-ray in a_ tuberculosis 


survey disclosed it. How can it be 


treated? 


Answer. The term hiatus hernia 


refers to the presence of an unnat- 


urally large opening in the dia- 


phragm where the esophagus passes 
through to the stomach. The normal 
opening is identified anatomically as 


a hiatus, which is a Latin word 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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meaning gap or fissure. Factors such 
as an inherited failure of the hiatus 
to close normally or unusual weak- 
ness in the tissues may be respon- 
sible. In some cases, severe and pro- 
longed straining may widen the 
natural opening. 

Depending on the size of the re- 
laxation that is present, part of the 
stomach and even loops of the small 
intestine may from time to time slip 
through the hole into the chest cav- 
ity. They usually return to the ab- 
dominal cavity, but there is always 
the chance that a loop of intestine 
might be caught in some way at the 
opening. If it should become twisted, 
intestinal obstruction, an acute sur- 
gical emergency, would result. 

Satisfactory correction of hiatus 
hernia can usually be accomplished 
by an operation to pull together the 
surrounding tissues and sew them 
in place so a normal esophageal 
hiatus is formed. 


No Vitamin F 


Question. What foods are the best 


source of vitamin F? 


Answer. To date, no vitamin F is 
recognized by competent authorities 
in the fields of medicine and nutri- 
tion. The following quotation from 
H. C. Sherman’s book, “The Chemis- 
try of Food and Nutrition,” illustrates 
the present attitude: 

“For a time the term vitamin F 
was applied to the nutritionally es- 
sential fatty acids Scientists, 


however, decided against this ter- 
minology, and it is no longer used 
in scientific literature nor recognized 
as a therapeutic name by the medical 


pr tession.” 
Longest Muscle 


Question. A friend and I have been 
having an argument about what is 
the longest muscle in the body. I say 
it is the muscle that runs up and 
down the sides of the spine. He 
claims another muscle is longer, but 
name it. Can settle 


he can't you 


the dispute? 


Although the muscles 


along the spine appear to be one con- 


Answer. 


tinuous structure, actually they are 
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note how much 


BREAD 


gives you nutritionally 





= twelve years ago the baking industry 
began large-scale, nationwide commercial pro- 
duction of enriched breads. Today such breads 
represent about three-fourths or more of all the 
marketed white bread in the United States. 
Among the foods which contribute essential 
nutrients—in important amounts and at low 
cost—to the nutrition of the American people, 
these breads rank high. 


It is not so long since deficiency diseases, due 
to an inadequate supply of certain B vitamins 
and iron in the American diet, were regarded 
as sufficiently widespread to merit serious at- 
tention on the part of the medical profession. 
Commercial enriched breads have contributed 
notably to reducing these deficiencies. They 
provide broad distribution of these needed nu- 
trients in effective, nutrition-improving 
amounts. Medical and public health authorities 
have voiced their belief that bread enrichment 
has improved the health of a large part of our 
population. 


In accordance with definitions and standards 
established by the Federal Government, each 
pound of enriched bread provides at least 1.1 
mg. of thiamine (vitamin B:), 0.7 mg. of ribo- 
flavin (Bz), 10 mg. of niacin, and 8 mg. of iron. 
Thus enriched breads are distinctly superior to 


NUTRIENTS AND CALORIES CONTRIBUTED BY 6 OUNCES 


and much more nutritious than homemade as 
well as bakers’ white breads of former years. 


Each pound of commercial enriched bread 
contributes also 39 grams of protein—wheat 
flour protein supplemented with milk protein. 
This protein of enriched bread is of good bio- 
logic quality, applicable to body maintenance 
as well as to growth in children. 


Another significant nutritional contribution 
of such breads is 400 mg. of calcium per pound. 
Last but not least, and to be praised, is the 
low-cost contribution of calories which these 
tasty breads make to our energy needs. 


The table below shows the important amounts 
of six essential nutrients contributed by six 
ounces of enriched bread. The table also shows 
the notable percentages which this small 
amount of today’s enriched bread represents 
of the daily requirements recommended by 
the National Research Council. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are acceptable 
to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association 


OF ENRICHED MARKET BREADS 


AND THEIR PERCENTAGES OF RECOMMENDED DAILY DIETARY REQUIREMENTS* 





Nutrients : | : ; 
and Calories Protein Thiamine 


14.5 Gm. | 041 mg. 


Amounts 


Percentages 
of Allowances 


21% 34% 





Riboflavin 


0.26 mg. 


14% 


Niacin lron Calcium Calories 


3.8 mg. 4.5 mg. 150 mg. 468 


15% | 20% 


32% 38%, 














*Daily dietary allowances recommended by National Research Council for a sedentary man (154 Ib.). 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 








$0 YOU ARE GOING TO 
) BE AMOTHER...! 


BEFORE YOUR DREAM COMES 
TRUE, there's clever support in 
Sho-Form’'s Me@ome- Sana Brassiere. A 
comfortable contour band and tri- 
angular center opening are designed 
to make this brassiere conform to 
every bodily movement during your 
trying Pre-natal period. 


SHO-FORM 


>» iA FOR 
f © ) PRE-NATAL 
‘ge 

i 


4 _ WEAR 
If you're figure-wise, Sho-Form 330 
Mtlinn Eand means a sure, firm and 
comfortable fit at all times while 
you are waiting for your baby to 


arrive. A Cup, 32 to 38. B or C 
Cup, 32 to 40. 


THE EMBLEMS 
OF ACCEPTANCE 


Below denote that the statements 
made in this advertisement are ac- 
ceptable for publications of the 
American Medical Association, 


ALN 
+. > 
AP om ey 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU, WRITE TO 


860 S. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


made up of a series of closely inter- 
locking individual 
therefore the longest muscle of the 


muscles, and 


body is not located there. The de- 
cision goes to the muscle known as 
the sartorius, a narrow, ribbonlike 
band that passes over the front of 
the thigh. At its end, the 
sartorius is fastened to the promi- 


upper 


nence of the hip bone, and at its lower 
end to the front and inner side of 
the shin bone. Its action is to bring 
up (flex) the lower leg on the thigh, 
and this can be continued to flex the 
thigh on the pelvis. At the same time 
it.causes the thigh to turn or rotate 
out. If the leg and thigh are fixed, 
the sartorius can be used to help 
rotate the pelvis. 

It is usually one of the muscles 
that ache in the thigh the day after 
one has engaged in unusual activity, 
especially involving the legs. It is 
interesting to note that the name 
sartorius is derived from the Latin 


word sartor, meaning tailor, who 


customarily sits in a cross-legged 
position that involves the use of this 
muscle, 


Plastic Coating for Teeth 


Question. I have heard that a 


plastic is being developed that can 


be painted on the teeth to prevent 
tooth decay. What can you tell me 
about this? Could it be used to cover 


erosion of tooth enamel? 


Answer. There is no plastic that 
can satisfactorily be painted on teeth 
to cover stains or prevent dental 
decay, nor is it expected that one 
will be developed in the foreseeable 
future. Dentists apply 
sodium fluoride solutions directly to 


sometimes 


the surfaces of children’s teeth to 
prevent decay, but this is not a 
plastic coating. 


The Aluminum Scare 


Question. Salesmen for a certain 
type of cooking ware have visited 
our community and circulated fright- 
ening stories about the supposed 
dangers that can result from the use 
of aluminum cooking utensils. The 
fantastic that you 
person 


stories are so 


would think any sensible 


would recognize them as lies, but 
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here 
have told me they think there may 


nevertheless, various people 
be something to them. Can you help 
me to inform them? 

The false belief that 
aluminum cooking ware is unsafe is 
circulated periodically by misguided 
food faddists, and we 


Answer. 


have noted 


that in recent years some salesmen 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician, Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
Dental Association. 


of the American 











for other types of utensils have used 
this “scare” method to promote the 
sale of their wares. It is indeed an 
unfortunate commentary on ethics 
in sales promotion. The fact is that 
absolutely no harm will come from 
using aluminum cooking vessels. As 
you have noted, obvious facts should 
disprove some of the more extreme 
ideas such as the one that cancer 
may be caused in this way. Consider- 
ing the amount of cooking that is 
done in aluminum utensils, the pop- 
ulation of this country would have 
been all but wiped out if such a lie 
were a fact. It is just as untrue that 
stomach ulcers or anemia may be 
produced in this way. The Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has issued 
a statement to the effect that alumi- 
num ware is entirely harmless. 


Early Tooth Care 


Question. Why should permanent 
teeth be examined soon after they 
erupt? 


Answer. This is recommended be- 
cause the dentist will be able to de- 
tect and fill cavities at the earliest 
possible moment, thus preventing fu- 
ture deterioration that may result in 
loss of the tooth or the need for 
much more extensive repair at some 
later date. 


Humidity and the Heart 


Question. Is it better for a chronic 
heart patient to live in a high, dry 
altitude, or in a region where there 
humid 


are long periods of hot, 
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weather? I am planning a change of 
location, and have been advised to 
go somewhere where I can avoid 
colds, to which I am especially sus- 


ceptible. 


Answer. Studies have shown that 
people with weakened hearts may 
be seriously affected by living in a 
warm, humid atmosphere. The at- 
the heat 
through the skin is blocked by ex- 


tempt of body to lose 


ternal heat and humidity. As a re- 
sult, a greater load is placed on the 
heart. There is no region where one 
can go with any real assurance that 
colds will be avoided, but in general 
these and other respiratory infections 
are less likely to occur in regions 
where temperature changes are not 


abrupt and extreme. This suggests 


some area in the southern half of the 


United States. 


In some ot these areas extreme 
heat and humidity may be observed, 
but in others, especially in the South- 
west, the climate is dry and the alti- 
tude higher. It would be desirable to 


avoid extremes in altitude. Probably 


is to let, 
your physician decide on a safe alti- 
tude for you to live. In considering 
a change of location, it usually is a 


the best course to follow 


good idea to visit various regions for 
a few weeks before making final | 
learn 


moving plans, in order to 


whether the new location may be 


suitable. 
Mouthwashes 


Question. What is consideted the 
best kind of medicated meuthwash 
to use to keep my teeth clean? 


Answer. For most people, unless 
frank the 


mouth, the use of ordinary drinking 


infection is present in 
water as a mouthwash is as satisfac- 
tory as any of the various special 
preparations with or without med- 
icines. Flavored mouthwashes are 
often used because of their pleasant 
taste, and they will provide some 
deodorant effect although it is only 
temporary. 

{ mouthwash is not sufficient to 
keep the teeth clean, although many 
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AFTER YOUR DREAM 
COMES TRUE...! 


WHETHER IT'S A BABY BOY OR 
A BABY GIRL, there's a Deewm. 
Figee nursing bra with hygienk 
nursing pads which gives you five 
points for individual adjustment 


and affords comforting support dur 
ing your entire nursing period. Just 
ask for 


SHO-FORM 509 


MATERNITY 


NURSING BRA 


SEE HOW THE OUTER CUPS 
of Sho-Form 509 can be raised or 
lowered to conform with the 
slightest change in your bust size 


V2 - 
yas 
SEE HOW THE INNER patented 
elastic edged cups correctly hold 


your breasts in —— and prevent 
their escaping from the outer cup 


Parva Buckles on Sho-Form 

509 assure firm control of the 

wide fabric shoulder straps 
B and. C Cup, 32 to 42 


860 S. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 








Kozee Komfort Blankets 


Featured at these Leading Stores 
(See Advertisement on inside Front Cover) 


Ackemann Brothers—Elgin, (1. 

4. N. Adams Co.—Buffalo, N.Y. 

Allen's Kiddie Klothes—Shaoron, Pa. 

C. C. Anderson Co.—Boise, idaho 

Auburn Dry Goods Corp.—Avuburn, N.Y. 

Bailey Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 

M. A. Bailey—Wilmington, Delaware 

Bergman & Monarch—Altoona, Pa. 

Bloomingdale Bros.—New York, N.Y. 

Bon Marche—Seattle, Wash. 

Bonwit Teller-—Phila., Pa. 

Bradner's—Olean, N. Y. 

Bright Stores Inc.—Lansford, Pa. 

Broadbent-Stiteler Co.—Kane, Pa. 

Broadway Department Store—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cahen’'s—Coropolis, Pa. 

H. C. Capwell inc.—Oakiand, Calif. 

A. W. Cox Dept. Store—Charleston, West Va. 

R. E. Cox & Co.—fort Worth, Texas 

Cox's—McKeesport, Pa. 

Cullum’ s—Avugusta, Georgia 

Dayton Co.—Minneapolis, Minn. 

Deitch Bros.—Knoxville, Tenn. 

Denhoim & McKay Co.—Worcester, Mass. 

Dey Brothers—Syracuse, N. Y 

Dils Bros. & Co.—Parkersburg, West Va. 

Eagle Youth Center—Easton, Pa. 

E. W. Edwards & Son—Rochester, N.Y. 

Eisenberg s—Monessen, Pa. 

The Emporium—-San Francisco, Calif. 

Frank A. Empsall & Co. Inc.-—Watertown, N.Y. 

The Fair—Chicago, Iii. 

The Fair—fort Worth, Texas 

Forbes & Waliace—Springfield, Mass. 

Fowler, Dick & Walker, inc. —Binghamton, N. Y. 

Fowler, Dick & Walker, inc. —Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Frank & Seder—Pitisburgh, Pa. 

Friedlander’ s—Homestead, Pa. 

Gay's Children Store—New Kensington, Pa. 

John Gerber Co.—-Memphis, Tenn. 

B. Gertz Inc. —Jamaica, N. Y. 

Gimbel Bros.—Phila., Pa. 

Globe Fashion Shop—Carbondaie, Pa. 

Haak Bros.—Lebanon, Pa. 

Hailiburton’'s—Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Chas, M. Hochberger—York, Pa. 

Hower Corp.—Akron, Ohio 

4. L. Hudson Co.—Detroit, Michigan 

Humphrey‘ s—Kingston, Pa. 

Jordan Marsh Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Joske’s—San Aptonio, Texas 

Kenny's Children Shop—Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Killian Co.—Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Lansburgh & Bro.—Washington, 0. C. 

La Salle & Koch Co.—Toledo, Ohio 

F. &R. Lazarus & Co.—Columbus, Ohio 

Lehman's—Carlisie, Pa. 

Levy's of Tucson—Tucson, Arizona 

Lit Bros.—Phila., Pa. 

Lobel's—Providence, Rhode Island 

McQuade Shoppe—Ebensburg, Pa. 

Mabley & Carew Co.—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Madigan Bros.—Chicego, iil. 

Maison Bianche—New Orleans, La. 

T. $. Martin—Sioux City, lowe 

David Merkel inc.—Platisburg, N. Y. 

Morris Stores—-Dallas, Texas 

New Castle Dry Goods—New Castle, Pa. 

Oppenheim Collins & Co. Inc.-— 
Huntington, Lt. 1., N.Y. 

Parisi Birmingham, Alabome | 

A. Polsky Co.-—Akron, Ohio 

Pomeroys Inc.—-Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Porteous Mitchell & Braun Co.—Portiand, Me. 

D. M. Read—Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rhodes of Seattle—Seattie, Wash. 

Rike-Kumler Co.—Dayton, Ohio 

Roliman & Sons Co.—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rosenbaum Co. of Pittsburgh—-Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saks 34th S$t.—New York, N.Y. 

Sattler's-—Buffaio, N. Y. 

Spokane Dry Goods Co.—Spokane, Wash. 

D. S. Stark Co.—Johnstown, N.Y. 

Stewart & Co. inc.—Baltimore, Md. 

Stone & Thomas—Wheeling, West Va. 

Strouss-Hirshberg Co.—Warren, Ohio 

Strovss-Hirshberg Co.—Youngstown, Ohio 

Wm. Taylor & Sons Co.—Cleveland, Orie 

Thalhimer Bros. inc.—Richmond, Ve. 

Titche-Goettinger—Dallos, Texas 

Vandever Dry Goods Co.—Tuisa, Oklahoma 

Woaite’s Inc.—Pontiac, Michigan 

Walker-Scott Corp.—San Diego, Calif. 

Wallace Co.—Schenectady, N. Y. 

John Wanamaker—New York, N. Y. 

4. B. Wells—Utica, N.Y. 

R. H. White—Boston, Mass. 

Wolf & Dessaver—fort Wayne, indiana 

Woodward & Lathrop—Washington, D. C. 

Younker-Davidson—Sioux City, lowe 

Youth Center—Beaver Falls, Pa. 











of the larger food particles around 
the teeth will be washed away. It 
would be unwise to substitute mouth- 
washes completely for the tooth- 
brush, and even the latter cannot 
perform the cleaning that should be 
done by your dentist at regular in- 


tervals. 
Flat Foot in Babies 


Question. My little baby seems to 
be very flat-footed. Can anything be 
done to correct this? 


Answer. All babies are flat-footed, 
and the arches of the feet do not 
undergo normal development until 
the child begins to stand and walk. 
There is no need for any special 
attention to this matter in the aver- 
age case, although it is never pos- 
sible to predict that flat-footedness 
will not develop. If this tendency is 
present, the parent can detect it by 
the fact that when he begins to as- 
sume the erect posture, the child 
tends to stand with feet rather wide- 
ly apart and with toes turned out. 
Recently it was reported that normal 
development of the arches appeared 
to be stimulated by providing a 
somewhat irregular surface for chil- 
dren to stand and walk on in the 
play pen. A special rubber mat with 
bumps in it is now being developed 
for this purpose. 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 


| fore you change address. Your copy 


of Topay’s Hearru is addressed 
many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 


been mailed to old address will not | 
| be forwarded by the Post Office un- 


less forwarding postage is guaran- 
teed by the subscriber, Be sure to get 
your copies promptly by notifying us 


six weeks in advance. Send your 
change of address to: 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Subscription Dept. 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





SACRAMENTO 


BRAND 


TOMATO JUICE 


EXTRA NUTRITION AND 
SOURCE OF VITAMIN C! 


20 mg. per 100 cc. when 
packed. 


VINE RIPENED 
FLAVOR! 


Zestful rich, ripe tomatoes 
from the heart of sunny 


California! 


U.S. GRADE A- FANCY! 


Top Quality always!... 
Assured by continuous 
government inspection. 


e@ 
SACRAMENTO BRAND canned 


apricots, peaches, pears, fruit 





cocktail, asparagus, tomatoes, 
tomato sauce and tomato catsup 


are also available. 


Write to us for the nome of 


your necrest dealer. 


BERCUT- RICHARDS PACKING CO. 


P O Box 2470+ Sacramento 6: Calif 
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Sacade 


"Pretty is as pretty does" and ''Beauty is skin 
deep''— these old sayings were designed to 
give comfort in the days when most women 
had little hope of improving their looks .. . Real 
worth is always admirable, but in our times 
appearance counts too. Great beauty isn't 
necessary; Just good grooming and good 
taste ... To bring a woman's light from under 
a bushel, we offer the following services: Facial 
Service to cleanse, cosmetically condition, 
protect and adorn; Bath and Body Service — 
for personal comfort, daintiness and appeal; 
Hand Service — to keep your hands as pretty 
as they are useful; Hair and Scalp Service 

to keep your hair and scalp clean and well 
groomed and therefore lovely-looking; and 
our Fragrance Service (Perfumes and Co 
lognes) -— frankly to attract... All these, along 
with words of wisdom concerning their most 
effective use, are available through the Luzier 


Cosmetic Consultant in your community. 


Luzier’s. Ine. 


Makers of Fine Cosmeties and Perfumes 


Git 











YOU NEED 
TO REDUCE 


IF 


you are battling bulges. In a pinch, 
you can tell if you are really fat. 
Take a deep pinch of skin on the side 
of your body just over the lower ribs. 
If the distance between fingers is 
greater than one inch you probably 
need to reduce, but let the doctor 
decide. 


EAT 


AND 
Ww 


SUM 





& 


This seal means that the nutritional 


tutements in this booklet have been 
reviewed and found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association 


rr 


This 28-page booklet includes: 
«Calorie table 
¢ 1500-calorie daily menus 


ellow to determine calorie needs 


Clip and mail to: 


Consumer Service Department, EGS 
American institute of Baking 

400 East Ontario Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of 

Eat and Grow Slim 


Street 
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ROADS TO RELAXATION 
By Joseph L. Fetterman, M.D. 


In today’s world, none of. us can wholly escape tension. From 
all sides, threats to security nag away at well-being and affect 
physical as well as emotional processes. But there are “home 
remedies” for tension. Dr. Fetterman suggests several simple 
roads to relaxation, and, for those whose problems have gone 
beyond self-help, he points out many sources of experienced 


counsel and guidance. 


YOUR READING 
and READING IN THE SCHOOLS 
Two articles by Paul Witty, Ph.D. 


Author of “How to Become a Better Reader” 


Are our schools falling down on the very first of the three R's? 
The evidence indicates the contrary. On the average, our children 
read a shade better than we did, or any generation before us. But 
poor reading hampers more and more pupils as they reach the 
upper grades, and thousands of us go out to become key men and 
women in the nation’s life, only to find that we cannot read fast 
enough, or well enough, to absorb the great mass of printed ma- 
terial that our work demands. We can improve our own reading, 
by rather simple means, this noted educator shows. Our schools— 
though the best of them are already doing much—can do much 
more to prevent deficiencies in reading. And perhaps all together 
we can put an end to the shocking paradox of widespread illit- 
eracy—actual illiteracy!—in the greatest country in the world. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT NOSE DROPS 
By Noah D. Fabricant, M.D. 


Whether the discomfort from that inflamed or stuffed-up nose 
is relieved by nose drops—or made worse—depends largely on 
how you use them. Dr. Fabricant tells why and when the right 
sorts of nose drops—or spray or inhalant—are effective, the possi- 
ble ill effects from improper use and how you can get the most 
benefit from them. 
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Here’s How Glamorene RUG CLEANER 


Dry Cleans as You Vacuum 














Actual tests 

prove rugs in home 
are 21 times dirtier 
than city sidewalks. 


=BRUSH IN 


Scientific Tests by famous 
York Research Corporation 
Stamford, Conn. 


EE 
\ 


= VACUUM OFF 


Regular GLAMORENE Cleanings Keep Rugs 


Bright, Fluffy —Really Clean! 


. Vacuum Off! (sem 


Rae te oe a a. 


Here’s the modern way to clean rugs! Let 
GLAMORENE Rug Cleaner and GLAMORENE Rug 
Brush give you beautifully clean rugs at low 
cost without mess or inconvenience. 


Now, Dry-Clean Your Rugs as You Vacuum! 


Exciting, new GLAMORENE removes stubborn 
spots and deep down soil in rugs . . . keeps 
them bright, fluffy, really clean. Not a liquid, 
GLAMORENE does not soak dirt into the carpet. 
Simply brush it in, then vacuum dirt out! 


Just Brush In! . . 


Sprinkle GLAMORENE on your rug and brush 
this wonder-working compound deep into the 
nap with the extra-long, firm bristles of the 
special GLAMORENE Rug Brush. GLAMORENE 
absorbs the dirt on contact! In about twenty 
minutes your carpet is dry, ready to walk on. \OS 
Now just vacuum in your usual way .. . dirt 
simply whisks away ... into your vacuum... 
leaving your carpet clean and bright. What an 

easy way to household cleanliness! 








FOR CLEANER, BRIGHTER 


wes, 
a/ $1.29 


New wonder cleaner 


UPHOLSTERY INSIST ON 
GLAMORENE FOAM UPHOLSTERY CLEANER 


from 
ORENE laboratories. Soapless shampoo 
concentrate foc furniture and car up- 


Giam- holstery. Quart bottle mikes 9 qts. 
rich shampoo $2.29. Pint bottle makes 


9 pts. $1.29. 











Glamorene <a 


rane 


Glamorene (POLAR UPHOLSTERY CLEANER 


pete, 


Y 


“a *" Wao, 
oa "Guorenteed by» 
Good wee 


£8 sovganest® ase 


ONLY $1.29 


Big Mandy Size cleans 
an average 7 x 12’ 
GLAMORENE Rug Brush—$1.25 


rug 


(Slightly higher in Canoda) 


partment store or food, hardware, 


10 E. 44th St, N 
by G. H. Wood & Co 


Glamorene, Inc 
as “Lamorene 


GLAMORENE is the trademark of Jerclaydon, Inc 
if 


Get Gramorent Rug Cleaner and Giamortent Foam Upholstery 
Cleaner today in the Housewares Section of your favorite de 
rug, 


variety or drug store 


Distributed by 
17. Sold in Canada 
Toronto 





Help promote the 
health of your breasts 


A custom, made-to-measure Spencer 
gives you maximum comfort — 
the proper support you need! 


Most women know that proper breast support 
is an important measure in breast health 
from the time the breasts first begin to de- 
velop. You consider it important, don’t you? 
Yet you may be wearing the wrong brassiere. 

A tight or ill-fitting brassiere—one that 
binds or constricts — may actually affect your 
breast health adversely, A Spencer Brassiere 

because it will be designed, cut and made for 
you alone~ will help maintain your breast 
health by giving proper and comfortable 
Wearing a Spencer is such a wise 
precaution! 

You'll have younger, firmer lines in your 
And you'll know that it 
supports your breasts in proper position to 
help prevent sagging and stretching of deli- 
cate tissues. Wearing a Spencer made espe- 
cially for you isa happy way to promote your 
breast health and lovelier figure 
at the same time! 


support 


Spencer Brassiere 


acquire a 


Mail coupon for fascinating FREE booklet. 


Learn how Spencer 

Foundations and 

Brassieres can help you. 

Or phone your nearest 

Spencer Corsetiere for 

free figure analysis 

Look in yellow pages 

under “Corsets;’ white 

pages under “Spencer 
Corsetiere” or “Spencer 

Support Shop” 

Never sold in department stores. 
Be 2 ema 


lense send rree 16-page booklet 1 


marked my figure problem i 


Ihave 


1 would like to make money as 


Corsetiere CT) 


Spen y 
| lordesis Breast Fatigue @ “PENCE 


Backline Problem Posture 
(ua a 
Mrs. 

} Miss 


Print name and address) 


I 

Address 
! 
I City 
t™ AIL to 
y New Haven 7 


State 
SPENCER DESIGNERS, 135 Derby 
Rock Island, Quebec 


SPENCER-----2 


individually designed 
foundations and brassieres 


Ave 


Conn, Canada 





“ 
I AT girls are TOPS in Milwaukee— 
that is, they are T.O.P.S., 
of a new venture in shedding pound- 


members 


| age called “Take Off Pounds Sensi- 


bly.” They are putting to work the 

new scientific principle of group at- 

tack on a common problem. 
Everyone knows how easy it is to 


| start reducing, and how hard it is to 
keep it up. The appeal of the freak 
| diet is strong, with its subtle promise 


| of 
| 


|exercise, drugs or frustration. 


results without dieting, 


Of 


course, it always turns out to be 


grand 


either drugs, diet or exercise .. . and 


frustration. Sooooo you drown 
your sorrow in a banana split with 


chocolate, pineapple and strawberry 


|sauce, nuts and whipped cream. 


TOPS sets out to change all this. 
The girls band together for moral 


support. One might say this is & 


| mass attack on adiposity, for the girls 
| certainly do tip that beam. That is, 


| 





they did. Now many of them are but 
shadows of their former selves. And 
here’s how they do it. 

They organize. Just like Alcoholics 
Anonymous. They look on a wedge 
of pie with the same cold stare the 
AA bestows on a highball. They say 


lige te r 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


to themselves, as does an AA mem- 
ber, “No, tomorrow I must face my 
I cannot do it if I 
have succumbed to this temptation.” 


fellow members. 


This serves the double purpose of 
futhering the reducing process and 
developing character and will power 
—or wont power. 


HERE ARE SOME POINTERS from 
their “Will Power Booster Shots”: 

Will power, like a bulging figure, 
can benefit much from a girdle... 
of the psychological variety. 

Never look upon a stray cookie or 
is oe 
them stand in lonely innocence. 

Tape down the cover of the cookie 
jar. 

Make substitutes for high-calorie 
Radish 


scored cucumber slices, celery bites, 


bon-bon with a wolf's eye 


snacks: roses, pickle fans, 
tomato wedges, cauliflowerets, car- 
rot sticks, pepper rings, turnip slices, 
or lettuce cottage 
cheese, rolled and sliced into pin- 
(Time out while the Editor 


spread with 
wheels. 
wipes his chin. ) 

If you have a dress or suit which 
is too tight, hang it where it will be 
a constant reminder. 


at TOPS. 
genious lyric to the tune of “Deep in 
the Heart of Texas” tells the story of 
another to the 


THEY SING. TOO An in- 


“fat called excess” 
tune of “Glowworm” exhorts, “Grow, 
little fat girl, thinner, thinner 
And the patriotic suggestion, “My 
is, of course, 


” 


Figure, "Tis of Thee 
sung to the tune of America. 


BEFORE YOU DIE LAUGHING, the Edi- 
tor hastens to assure you that this is 
no joke. These girls have been on a 
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national television hookup. Their 
club has grown as fast as they have 
shrunk. Because their plan works. 
Physicians and dietitians have dem- 
onstrated that the group idea is 
sound. Alcoholics Anonymous has 
proved it, and TOPS is furnishing the 
clincher. Whether one believes that 
misery loves company, or adheres to 
the moral support idea, the facts 
demonstrate that by standing  to- 
gether, these girls have lost pounds 
steadily ... and they have not gained 
them back. They have to stand trial 
in “court” when they do! 

TOPS Has PUBLISHED « handsome . ) pra 
brochure with a slender and graceful : rich in calcium and food-iron! 
girl on the cover (see illustration) pg . , ' S ee ae ee 
looking the way the girls at TOPS ; S, . tall glass of milk. Sur or shake, 


Top with ice cream, if you like 








are going to look—or bust something 
trying. You can get it for $2 from 
TOPS Publishing Society, Milwau- 
kee 1. The club itself is at 517 East 
Otjen street, Milwaukee 7. TOPS 
members have lots of company—the 
club has over 5000 members in Mil- 





waukee County and has been copied 
in many other localities in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. 


for which the Editor is indebted to a 


fellow voyager on the Queen Mary, ee She Sor drink ta builfe bn) up 


on the theme that all things are rela- 
tive. A cockroach, dining on a ooaae it tills them up! 


sumptuous pile of uncovered and un- 


FROM WEIGHTY MATTERS We pro- Vids Joo (L 
ceed to the lighter vein, with a story, 





wrapped garbage, was hailed by an- 
other of the species. Said No. 2 to 
No. 1, “Have you seen the new apart- is second only to liver in the iron that 
ment next door—it’s all chrome and —cool milk with taffy-tasting Brer growing children need every day 
ceramic tile and stainless steel .. .” Rabbit Molasses! oe Bsa iron per 100 grams 
“Please, please,” said No, 1, inter- It's a delicious, healthy drink, - pahnewOnce nonce 


rupting, “not while I am eating.” 


The next time your young ones beg 


for a drink, give them a Taffy Flip SRER BASEN MSLASIR 


erte Paseit 


rich with calcium and food-iron for — 4 EEE 
rosy cheeks and good strong bones. cates «6 0 


— et 
DEPARTMENT OF ULTIMATE FRus- Brer Rabbit tastes so good, because aco gt I «0 «0 


TRATION. it's real New Orleans Molasses, 


American Tourist: Ul have my 
coffee with my dessert, please. 
English Waiter: Sorry, sir, coffee is 
served in the lounge. 

A.T.: But I want my coffee with my taffy flavor kids love! 


dessert. 
E.W.: Sorry, sir, coffee is served in ess 28 agisgT” 
the lounge. 


And so, to the lounge went the ‘ 
Edit Goiw tasm—light, mild 
7 ae tdi 
‘ditor . . .CORNERED. Gnseme annm—-cich. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. | with that old-time taffy taste full-flavored 








made from sugar cane grown sweet 
in the rich soil of the Louisiana 
Sugar Bowl country. That's why 
Brer Rabbit has that old-fashioned 
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Meat... 


and the Protein Needs 
of Your Child 


During the period from 5 to 12 years well-nourished boys and girls 
practically double their body weights. Usually the gain represents about 
50 pounds. 


Because of this rapid growth, daily protein requirements are especially 
high during this period, approximately twice as much per pound of body 
weight as for an adult. 


Since protein from animal sources is particularly valuable in promot- 
ing good growth, a major portion of the protein in the child’s diet may 
well be supplied by meat. For meat protein provides in abundance the 
indispensable amino acids needed for building new body cells—those of 
blood, bone, muscles, nerves, and the various organs of the body —as well 
as for maintaining those already formed. 


In addition, these amino acids are put to other vital uses by the body: 
the manufacture of enzymes, hormones, and antibodies. Enzymes facili- 
tate the innumerable chemical processes and reactions occurring in the 
body. Hormones regulate and coordinate internal functions, including 


the absorption and utilization of the foods eaten. Antibodies protect the 
body against infectious disease. 


In addition to its wealth of top-grade protein, meat—every kind and 
cut—supplies important amounts of B vitamins and needed minerals. 


The table below shows the amounts of essential nutrients furnished 
by 4 ounces of average cooked meat and their high percentages of the 
estimated daily requirement* for a child 7 to 9 years of age. 





Percentages of 
Amounts of Recommended 
Nutrients per 4 oz. Daily Allowances* 
of Average for Children 
Cooked Meat (58 lb.) of 7 to 9 Years 





Protein (biologically complete) 29 Gm. 48% 
Iron 3.7 mg. 37% 
Phosphorus 276 mg. 28% 
Niacin 6.3 mg. 63% 
Riboflavin 0.29 mg. 19% 
Thiamine 0.34 mg. 34% 


*Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances, Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council, 1948. 











The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- gsemy 


/ ‘ ‘ . cere 
tional statements made in this advertisement ‘a a 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and = +% I 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. ore 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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HERE’S. WHAT WE THINK 


WORK FOR ALL 


INTEREST in rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped has increased rapidly since World 
War II, especially since many men, crippled by 
war, have been amazingly restored to useful, ac- 
tive lives. But the wonderful work being done to 
get patients from beds to wheel chairs and from 
wheel chairs to independent living isn’t enough. 
Equally important is the matter of finding suitable 
work for those whose physical function can be 
only partially restored. Added to this great chal- 
lenge is the fact that our population is becoming 
increasingly older. This means that we also have 
to provide work suitable for the aged. 
Thousands of jobs in our complex society can be 
done not only adequately but even expertly by 
people who are far from physically perfect. The 


chief problem is to bring together the job and the 
worker. The first week in October has been desig 
nated for several years as National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, to bring special 
attention to a subject that is, of course, a matter 
of year-round importance. Everyone can make a 
significant contribution in this field because it af 
fects people in all walks of life. In many areas 
special agencies are assembling information that 
is of value to the handicapped and that can be 
augmented by data from private employers. 

In view of the still tightening work situation 
brought about by the nation’s increased produc- 
tion demands, every citizen should give this subject 
thoughtful consideration. 


WitiiaAM W, Botton, M.D. 


WHY THEY ACT LIKE DOCTORS 


y OU doctors are all alike, you always . . .” is an 
old familiar comment that doctors hear every day 
from their patients and friends. But it isn’t true. 
Doctors are not “all alike,” and all doctors do not 
“always” do anything. 

Doctors act like doctors only because they are 
human beings with a special type of training. As 
mere men, they are not consistently good or bad, 
brilliant or dull, rich or poor, or “always” the same 
any more than other human beings. 

A medical student learns early that no two 
human bodies are exactly alike. Nor is a case of 
any particular disease exactly like the next. Conse- 
quently, there is always this slightly disturbing 
factor in studying a new case. He can’t always be 
sure, 

But he is trained to make decisions, to arrive at 
reasonable conclusions and to act promptly; he 
may seem cocksure, perhaps arrogant, even ego- 


tistical. But aren't these reflections of perfectly 
human tendencies? 

Much is heard of physicians who “will not listen 
to my symptoms and what I think is wrong with 
me.” Ever try to tell a plumber how to fix the 
kitchen sink? When a physician needs more infor- 
mation from you about your case, he'll ask—and 
sometimes he must ask in great detail. 

A physician likes to sleep and eat, just like 
everyone else, If his reception of a 2 a.m. phone 
call sometimes seems unenthusiastic, don’t gripe; 
he’s merely human. In fact, physicians soon Jearn 
their best patients are those that act most human— 
and treat physicians humanely. 

That's why doctors act like doctors—they’re just 
people! 

Vincent T. WittiaMs, M.D., Editor 
Missouri Medicine 
(Missouri State Medical Association ) 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





READ CAREFULLY 


Simple failure to read medical 
directions carefully can lead to trou- 
ble. A case in point is a man who 
took a water-absorbing laxative ma- 
terial, and then just a tiny swallow 


of water, The drv stuff swelled in 
his throat. and when he did drink 
more water it was too late to force 
it down. He had to be hospitalized 
until the mass could be forced down 
and out, Drs. A. Melamed and A. 
March of Milwaukee tell the story 
in the A.M.A. Journal. 


RIB BULLETS 


Your own ribs can become bullets 
or shrapnel to cause wounds if they 
are hit by missiles themselves. A bul- 
let can smash a rib. and fragments 
of rib carom off like billiard balls to 
cause other injuries, Dr. W. J. Gilles- 
by describes such a case, with severe 
damage from the rib itself, in the 
U.S. Armed Forces Medical Journal. 


HEARING BENEFIT 


An operation cutting just one 
nerve in the ear, the chorda tympani, 
benefited 82 per cent of 50 patients 
suffering from -Meniere’s disease, an 
inner ear ailment bringing dizziness. 
nausea and deafness, Dr. Samuel 
Rosen, Mt. Sinai Hospital. New York. 
told the New York Academy of Med- 


icine. The surgery did not affect hear- 


ing. as more extensive operations 
may, nor cause other untoward ef- 
fects. he said. 
NOTE FOR OLDSTERS 
Anemia or low hemoglobin fre- 
quently appears to be a cause of ill 
health among old people. A survey 
by two British physicians, Drs. W. 
Hobson and E. K. Blackburn, found 
evidence of anemia in about five per 
cent of old men and women, living 
either alone or with a spouse, The 
anemia Was more frequent in women 
than men, Apathy and low income 
are the main reasons for poor diet 
as a cause of anemia, they feel. 


COFFEE HEAT 


A doctor tells of a patient who has 
generalized perspiration after drink- 
ing coffee. No other caffeine drinks 
or hot drinks have this effect. It may 
be due to some reaction to volatile, 
dily constituents of the coffee, says 
a consultant writing in the A.M.A. 
Journal. 


LESS RED TAPE 


Those delays and red tape of 
entering a hospital are abolished for 


prospective patients by a new plan 
at Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 
Boston. As soon as a staff doctor has 


reserved a room, the admitting offi- 
cer writes to the patient, confirming 
the reservation, estimating the cost 
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“ke. 


OPER TTR 


eee SS 


FOE a. 


of hospitalization, sending an inform- 
ative booklet, and a pre-admission 
questionnaire. About 90 per cent of 
the usual admitting time is elimin- 
ated for patients who have made a 
reservation a week in advance, says 
the hospital's news letter. 
EMOTIONS UNLIMITED 
Americans seem more interested 
or preoccupied with emotional trou- 
bles than other nationalities. But this 


doesn't mean they're worse off men- 
tally than other peoples, says Dr. 


Jules V. Coleman, Yale University 
psychiatrist. In fact, it’s probably a 
sign that they feel fairly secure 
against the epidemic diseases which 
used to take such a high toll. and 
“are much more interested in what 
goes on inside themselves, and in 


their relation to other people.” 
SHOCK CONTROL 


An extract of adrenal glands helps 


control surgical shock, a leading 
cause of death during operations, re- 
ports Dr. Mark Hays, Yale School of 
He credits it with 


venting death from shock in several 


Medicine. pre- 
patients. Its use was based upon evi- 
dence tcund by other scientists that 
shock comes from failure of the 
adrenal glands to produce enough 
hormones. Impending shock can be 
noted by watching blood pressure, 
and checking the blood for the ap- 
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pearance of certain kinds of white 
blood cells. Some physicians advise 
that the functioning of the adrenal 
cortex be tested before an operation, 
so that, if needed, supportive hor- 
mones can be administered to pre- 
vent shock. 


ALLERGY AID 


A new drug for allergies often re- 
lieves distress and has a minimum 
of side effects, report Dr. Thomas 
H. McGavack and associates of New 


York City. The drug, Ambodryl, 
helped patients with hay fever. asth- 
ma, urticaria, eczema, migraine and 
other troubles. Some of the patients 
were not aided by other antihista- 
minics. 


HOT HORMONES 


Cortisone and hydrocortisone, a 
pair of potent hormones. now are 
being produced in radioactive form 
better 
how they do their good work against 


so scientists can learn just 


arthritis, some forms of cancer and 
other diseases. Such studies promise 
more effective use of these hormones. 
Success in putting radioactive car- 
bon into the hormones was an- 
nounced jointly bv the National 
Institutes of Health. Sloan-Kettering 
Institute of New York and Worces- 
ter Foundation for Exnverimental Bi- 
Scientists able to 
obtain free supplies of the “hot” hor- 


ology. will be 


mones from the National Institutes 
of Health at Bethesda, Md. 


NEUROTIC 


Youre showing neurotic symptoms 
if you react to the complexity of life 
fright 
agement or shame. Neurotics “must 


with anger sadness, discour- 
resort to emotional behavior in order 
to protect themselves.” Dr. Hardin 
M. Ritchey of New Canaan. Conn., 
told the American Medical Associa- 
tion. “These symptoms, however, are 


warning signals of maladjustment. 
For such individuals, psychothera- 


peutic re-education can be a boon.” 
LEPROSY MAP 


A map on the world distribution 
of leprosy, better called Hansen’s 
disease, shows there are only about 
2000 cases in the United States, with 
this country one of the least affected 
nations of the weald. The main areas 
here are some parts of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Southern California and Flori- 
da. The map is published by the 
Medical Geography Department of 
the American Geographical Society. 
The most heavily infected areas of 
the world are in Oceania, the East 
Coast of India, Northern Burma and 
tropical Africa. Over the world there 
are some 5,000,000 leprosy patients. 


HAIR SIGN 


Whether hair keeps growing on 
the toes when a leg or foot is being 
looks like a 
good sign of whether amputation is 
Dr. Mever Naide, Phila 
delphia, writes in the New England 


treated for gangrene 


necessary 


Journal of Medicine. Uf hair grows, 
it is a sign that there is probably 
enough blood flow in the leg to as- 


sure healing. 
HOME CARE 


Most children with chronic rheu- 
can be cared for just 
better at 
hospital, if the home meets certain 
Both children 
parents benefit, sav Drs. Dennison 
Young of White Plains, N. Y.. and 
Manuel Rodstein of New York, writ- 
ing in the A.M.A. Journal, And Dr. 
Louis Udell, Philadelphia, finds that 
adults 
ailments often do better at home 


matic fever 


as well or home as Inia 


requirements. and 


chronically ill with various 
eating foods they like. sharing com 
panionship with their friends and 
their family. The cost of home care 
of course, is much less than hospital- 


iZation. 
SPASM RELIEF 


form of a drug 
the South 


can arrow poison, is often effective 


A long-acting 


based on curare Ameri- 


5 


in relieving’ muscle spasm in the 
back or other areas of the body. The 


relaxing effect of the drug also helps 
in giving orthopedic treatment, says 
Dr. Eugene G. Lipow of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the A.M.A, Archives 
of Surgery. It helped remedy the 
recurrent backaches of a young stu- 
dent and the neckpains of a house- 
wife, among other cases. 


ANTHRAX TESTS 


In test tube experiments, aureomy 
cin and terramvecin hit at 29 different 
strains of anthrax bacteria, while all 
showed resistance to another anti 
biotic, polvmixin. There was a good 
deal of variation in their sensitivity 
to penicillin, The strains were mod 
erately sensitive to streptomycin and 
neomycin, 

In actual treatments, aureomycin 
chloromycetin, penicillin and terra 
mvcin are useful against cutaneous 
anthrax. The test tube work indicates 
that 


and = neomvein 


would also be helpful, Dr. William 
P. Boger of Norristown, Pa.. writes 
in the A.M.A. Archives of Dermatol 
ogy and Syphilology. 


streptomycin 


WARM-UP 


Man is heating up this old planet 
of ours with carbon dioxide. The coal 
and oil burned each vear give off 
some six billion tons of carbon di- 


oxide, adding to a blanket of CO, 


which is raising the earth's tempera- 
effect. The 


amount from human homes and it) 


ture in a greenhouse 
dustries is enough to raise the tem 
perature 1.5 degrees a century, That 
seems very little, but slight tempera 
ture changes can have tremendous 
effects upon man’s health and feel 
And 
industrial civilization is growing so 
fast that the amount of CO. in the 
air will double by the year 2080 
estimates Dr. Gilbert N. Plass, Johns 


ings, not to mention agriculture 
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Hopkins University physicist. That 
will mean an even faster increase in 
temperature, he says. 


THOSE WARTS 


A virus has long been suspected 
as the cause of common warts. Dr. 
J. A. Bivins of Rutgers University 


now seems actually to have culti- 
vated the wart virus in chick em- 
bryos, starting with a powder of a 
wart taken from his own hand, he 
reports in Science. 


TONSILLECTOMY 


Giving children sedatives before 
anesthesia for removal of tonsils or 
adenoids is wise and safe if care- 
fully done, Dr. James E. Eckenhoff, 
Philadelphia, concludes from a study 
of 1500 youngsters. Sedatives make 
the child less upset by the strange 
new sights and sounds of a hospital. 
With sedatives, fewer children cry, 
and crying makes anesthesia more 
hazardous, he writes in the A.M.A. 
Archives of Otolaryngology. Dr. 
Eckenhoff finds a barbiturate ‘plus 
a belladonna drug the best sedatives, 
and says morphine should not be 


used, 


DYSENTERY FIGHTERS 


A team of army doctors finds that 
three antibiotics—terramycin, aureo- 
mycin and chloromycetin—are all ef- 
fective against acute bacillary dysen- 
tery that is resistant to sulfa drugs. 
This disease is Common in regions 
with The 
described in the Journal of the Amer 
ican Medical Association, were made 


poor sanitation. studies, 


in a Korean military hospital. 
NEW DISEASE? 


Discovery of a new and _ possibly 
epidemic disease is described in Cir- 
culation by Dr. J. S. Pearson. The 


ailment struck 22 nurses, all com- 


plaining of the same symptoms— 
severe pain and tenderness along 
the veins of one or both legs. No 
infecting germ could be found, and 
newer antibiotics had no effect. Long 
bed rest with the leg elevated over- 
came the trouble, though several 
women had recurrences of the trou- 
ble. The mystery disease is still un- 
der investigation. 


LONGEVITY 


The story of a man who lived for 
29 years with chronic leukemia is 
told in the A.M.A. Journal by Drs. 
Arthur A. Marlow and Grant R. 
Bartlett of La Jolla. His leukemia 
was diagnosed in 1923, and he died 
last year at the age of 74. The diag- 
nosis of leukemia “is considered a 
death 
groups, it produces an unwarranted 
degree of fear on the part of patients 
with chronic leukemia as well as in 
their Studies of large 
groups of patients indicate that the 


sentence and, in older age 


relatives.” 


average survival with this type of 
leukemia is about three years and a 
half, but these physicians feel the 
outlook is far more optimistic for 
many persons. Many “can often be 
kept in a happy, productive state for 
long 

ment.” 


periods by careful manage- 


TRIPLE THREAT 


Genes, those amazing units of her- 
edity, may have three jobs in life, in- 
one. The evidence comes 
David M. Yale 

microbiologist, working 
It has 


stead of 
from Dr. 


University 


Bonner, 


with mutant strains of mold. 


been believed that the sole job of 
genes Was to control a specific type 
of reaction within living cells. But 
Dr. Bonner finds evidence that genes 
also control the time, and the rate, of 
such reactions. If any one of these 
duties is upset—specificity, time and 
rate—then a serious change occurs in 
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the reaction governed by the gene. 
This kind of change could be a cause 
of many human diseases, including 
cancer. 


ULCER AID 


For aid against ulcers, there’s a 
new drug, Pamine, to calm the vagus 
nerve, often called the worry nerve 
The vagus nerve stimulates the stom- 
ach to secrete more stomach acids. 
which play a big part in causing 
ulcers. The drug blocks these nerve 
signals and so reduces acid produc- 
tion. One of several such drugs now 
on the market, the newcomer seems 
to be a worthy addition, with few 


side effects. 


MENTAL AILMENT 


called 


split personality, is 11 times as com 


Schizophrenia, popularly 
mon in the lower economic range as 
in the upper range. Well-to-do pa 
tients usually receive psychiatric 
treatment early in the course of 
mental difficulties. So 
Frederick C. Redlich, psychiatrist 
and Prof. August B. Hollingshead 
sociologist, of Yale University. 


report Dr 


ACIDITY 


Maybe quite a few have especially 
acid perspiration. A doctor says that 
four out of 20 skilled precision work 
men, handling small metal parts used 
in aircraft, leave stains from perspi 
ation which corrode the metals. A 
A.M.A. Journal 


says the trouble might clear up in 


consultant in the 


cold weather, or might be overcome 
by adequate washing of the hands 
with soap, fairly frequent washing 
or use of antiperspirants. 


OLD AGE BENEFIT 
Live to be 100, and you can worry 


less about dying of coronary artery 
disease. Dr. Nelson G. Russell, Jr. 
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finds that this ailment seems to de- 
crease sharply after the first century. 
Of nine persons of 100 plus, eight 
had normal _ electrocardiographic 
tracings, and one survived a_ heart 
attack for nine months. An amazing 
thing about these oldsters was that 
they were very active in business or 
social life, he writes in the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences. 
TB FIGHTER 

A new teammate to work with 
streptomycin against human tuber- 
culosis is described in the American 
Review of Tuberculosis. This drug 
is HES, nickname for hydroxyethel 
sulfone. Used in combination with 
streptomycin, it seemed to have ad- 
vantages over streptomycin alone or 
streptomycin plus PAS ( para-amino- 
salicylic acid). And there's some 
signs that HES helped hit at TB 
germs which had become resistant to 
streptomycin, say Drs. Howard M. 
Payne, Robert L. Hackney, Charles 
M. Domon, Edward E. Marshall, K. 
Albert Harden and Otis D. Tur- 
ner of Howard University Medical 
School. TB germs become resistant 
to HES too, when HES is used alone. 


DIPHTHERIA DOSE 


For severe cases of diphtheria, a 
German doctor, R. Schneider, finds 
a combination of penicillin and di- 
hydrostreptomycin effective, when 
used with diphtheria antitoxin. In 
mild cases, he uses only diphtheria 
antitoxin, and in moderately severe 
cases finds that the antitoxin plus 
penicillin usually does the trick. 


RED CELLS 


Now there are hopes that red 
blood cells can be stored for many 
months, then used for transfusions 
with the cells still alive 

This hope comes from experiments 
using glycerin as an antifreeze to 
protect the fragile cells during low 
temperature iceboxing. The glycerin 
is removed before the cells are trans- 
fused. 

At present, red cells can be stored 
only a few weeks, and are thrown 
away if not used by that time. One 
scientist estimates that this time limit 
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The collarbone (clavicle) acts as a prop to keep the shoulder from 
collapsing forward on the chest wall. It can be felt readily by running 
the fingers from the top of the breastbone toward the shoulders. It 
fastens to the breastbone and to a projection of the shoulder 
blade. The clavicle is the first bone to begin hardening, centers of 
ossification appearing about the fifth week of fetal life. Fractures of 
this bone are surprisingly common. Children suffer them sometimes 
when they slide down a banister or fall from gymnasium bars or 
rings, an unguarded window or porch. The break may be incomplete, 
that is, a greenstick fracture. Among adults, the fracture occurs from 
direct blows and from falls on the shoulder or rigidly outstretched 
hand. Horseback riders have more than their share of the injury. 


What to Do 


1. Suspect the fracture following a blow to this part or a fall on 
the shoulder or outstretched hand. The patient typically sits slumped 
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forward, supporting the arm at the elbow. He usually does not care to 
raise the arm. A tender spot may be felt somewhere along the clavicle; 
if present, this is most significant. Swelling and deformity may or may 
not be present. 
2. Until medical care can be obtained, support the arm with an 
arm sling. Apply the sling cautiously; the injury may be to ‘he 
humerus, the bone in the upper arm, rather than to the clavicle. The 
sling should support rather than lift. The best position is reached in 
most cases if the shoulders are kept erect. The sling can be adjusted 
to help achieve this position as well as give support to the extremity. 

3. Procrastination in securing an x-ray is rather common with this 
fracture, especially if it is of the greenstick variety when symptoms 
are minimal. Take no chances. Improper healing may lead to an 
unsightly knob at the fracture site. 

4. If there are complicating injuries or signs of shock, the patient 


should lie down while he is taken to the physician. 








has forced the throwing away each 


year of more red cells than have been 
shed by all of America’s fighting 
men since the days of Braddock’s 
defeat. 

With glycerin, red cells have been 


stored six months or longer in experi- 
ments described by Dr. Ivan W. 
Brown, Jr., and Hilliard F. Hardin 
of Duke University in the A.M.A. 
Archives of Surgery. British research 
ers are working along the same lines. 
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Health and welfare services for 
the AGED 


Here is the kind 

of concrete help our 
old people need 

to be independent 
and healthy. 





OME years ago our public conscience was shocked 
by the assertion that one third of our people were 
“ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed.” If that was true of 
the nation as a whole, it was particularly true of our 
old people. And if, for the nation as a whole, that situa- 
tion has improved in more recent years because of rec- 
ord employment and record incomes, it has not im- 
proved as much for the elderly. 

If we look back far enough, we can see that the prob- 
lem of old age security was not nearly as serious as it 
is today for the simple reason that a larger proportion 
died before they became old. The survivors had two 
principal sources of income and support: continued em- 
ployment and aid from their children. 

But what has happened now? Our oldsters are no 
longer independent farmers and self-employed trades- 
men who can continue to work and earn as long as they 
wish and as long as they are able. Generally speaking, 
they live in urban and industrialized areas where they 
must depend upon someone else for employment, and 
where the importance of experience, skill and quality 
has given way to speed, set schedules and mass produc- 
tion. The age of usefulness is decided by the employer, 
often without regard for the older worker's desire 
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by THOMAS C. DESMOND, 


Chairman, New York State Joint Legislative 


Committee on Problems of the Aging 


or need for continued 

Aged parents also have fewer children 
now to help share the burden of their 
support. Sixty years ago there were 
about five children per family in this 
country. The present average is only a 
little more than two. 

The Federal Security Agency reports 
that families with a wage earner who is , 
elderly are mostly low income families. It he is retired, 
his retirement income is low. A relatively large number 
of families in this category are dependent upon old age 
assistance. 

Only three years ago, 1950, half the families whose 
head was 65 or over had a cash income below $3000. 
Three in every ten families had less than $1000 in in- 
come. In that year the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated than an aged couple, retired and living in the 
city, would need from $1600 to $1900, depending on 
the city of residence, to maintain adequate living 
standards. 

Old people living alone have even smaller incomes 
than families with an elderly wage earner. In 1950 half 
the persons aged 65 and over living alone had cash in- 


employment. 


comes of less than $650. 

The Section on Income Maintenance of the First Na- 
tional Conference on Aging reached the conclusion 
that: “Though older people have fewer family responsi- 
bilities than younger adults, it is obvious that, with the 
sharp drop in cash income as they pass their middle 
sixties, it becomes increasingly difficult for the majority 
of them to make ends meet.” 

With high taxes and high prices, the opportunities for 
savings have lessened, and these same factors which 
contribute to the insecurity of the old folks make it 
harder for children to help support their aging parents. 

More figures and more evidence could be given to 
show the very unfavorable and precarious economic 








New jobs, hobbies, library 
lectures, social clubs change 
lonely hours to happy ones. 


position of our old folks, and to indicate why there is 
and must be a growing acceptance of the fact that old 
age dependency is becoming more and more a com- 
munity rather than a family responsibility. 

All of these facts should explain at least in part why 
nearly every aged person suffers malnutrition in some 
degree. The evidence explains, also, why the aged are 
more poorly housed than any other group. They can- 
not buy or rent decent accommodations because many 
lack sufficient income. We have concentrated on build- 
ing homes for veterans, young families and the middle- 
aged, while neglecting housing for the aged, most of 
whom are in the low income class. When the taxpayers 
pay rent, through old age assistance programs, for old 
people who need help, they are in many ‘instances 
actually subsidizing slums. 

There is little truth in the 
that old people’s financial needs shrink markedly. 
But there is little doubt that medical expenses in- 
crease as a person ages. (Continued on page 58) 


oft-repeated idea 
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for homemakers with heart trouble 


And everyone who wants extra time and energy gained by new housework, habits. 


ITH careful fingers Mrs. Owen smoothed the 
last wrinkle from the spread on the bed before 
her, then lifted a radiant face to the instructor. 
“Do you know,” she rejoiced, “this is the first 

time in four years I've dared to make a bed!” 

Mrs. Owen did not exaggerate; it had been more than 
four years since the day a heart specialist had given her 
the verdict—a life of semi-invalidism. 

“You have heart disease, Mrs. Owen,” her physician 
had told her. “If vou want to live to see those young- 
sters of yours grow up, youll have to take it easy.” 

Numbly she had listened while the list of things she 
must not do went on and on. Phrases had filtered 
through the shock that filmed her mind—“don't overdo” 
—“learn to relax”—“take it easy.” The words pulsed in 
her consciousness like the beat of her heart itself—heart 
disease—heart disease—heart disease. When at last she 
left the consultation room, the list of proscribed activi- 
ties in her hand, she was still incapable of comprehend- 
ing the catastrophe that had befallen her. 
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Work simplification classes teach women with heart 
disease effective ways of doing household chores. 


The first thing she must do, her doctor had advised, 
was to enlist the cooperation of her family. She thought 
of Johnny, just seven, and Maria not yet five. “They’re 
only babies!” she thought. “How can they cooperate?” 
Frantically her mind ran over the thousand tasks that 
made up an ordinary day in her household. Who would 
do them if she could not? By the time she reached 
home she was an anguished and desperate woman. 

Fortunately for Mary Owen, the husband who waited 
for her was intelligent as well as cooperative. With his 
help and that of friends and relatives, a program was 
worked out during the next few months approximating 
the course the doctor advised. Mary learned that even 
five year olds could cooperate if it meant keeping Mom- 
my well. Of course there was no margin of energy for 
P.T.A. or church work or the music that she loved, 
but friends and family adjusted to her limitations, 
grateful that she was able to be up and about, rather 
than a complete invalid. 

Now, as she laid her hand gently on the smooth 
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By storing heavy bowls and baking dishes in vertical 
racks, much lifting is avoided and energy conserved 





Check the menu for needed items and put them on a 
push cart to save steps and refrigerator operating costs. 


Installing another shelf, and using a square dishpan 
that stores easily, reduces stooping and reaching. 


spread before her. she thought back over those fow 
years. She had not accepted her handicap so stoically. 
Each forbidden household task seemed to add its own 
reproach for her inadequacy. Although she tried faith- 
fully to follow all her doctor's instructions, resentment 
against the limitations under which she lived kept her 
in a constant state of tension. Realizing that it might 
ultimately counteract all the benefits of her self-denial, 
Mary Owen had returned to her doctor in desperation. 

This time her visit ended in more than a list of pro 
scribed activities; in fact, the information Mary received 
was to revolutionize her life almost as completely as the 
original diagnosis. Instead of a prescription pad her doc- 
tor took out a referral blank—“This is to introduce Mary 
Owen, cardiac homemaker, who has my permission to 
attend your classes.” Puzzled, Mary listened as he ex- 
plained. 

Her state heart association had realized the need of 
cardiac housewives for information on how to follow 
the advice to “take it easy,” and had developed a course 
of instruction in simplified housework. Housewives were 


A chopping board placed over an open drawer pro- 
vides comfort, lessens fatigue and increases efficiency. 


A comfortable kitchen chair at the right height with a 
good back support makes dishwashing an easier job. 


accepted on recommendation of their doctors. The 
classes met for two hours once a week for four weeks. 
The purpose was to give detailed and specific sugges- 
tions for more efficient, less tiring methods for women 
with heart trouble to get their housework done. 
“That’s a fine idea,” Mary 
means remodeling my kitchen and a big investment in 


commented, “but if. it 


expensive equipment, I'm afraid it’s out of the question 
for us. We simply can't afford that sort of thing right 
now.” 

“That isn’t the idea, as | understand it,” the doctor 
said. “They simply demonstrate easier ways to do your 
work—methods that can be applied in any home. Let me 
give you this referral blank, anyhow. If you feel the first 
session is impractical, you cont have to go back.” He 
signed the referral and for a second time Mary left his 
office with a slip of paper—this time a passport to free- 
dom. 

In the week between that visit and her first class 


Mary investigated this curious program upon which she 
was about to embark. She learned that the work simpli 





The use of a broom and long-handled dustpan not only 
keeps the floor clean, but saves time and effort. 


fication classes, sponsored originally by the American 
Heart Association, had aroused nationwide interest. 
The first classes had been offered at New York Univer- 
sity’s famed Bellevue Medical Center, where a model 
kitchen, planned by a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, was used to demonstrate work- 
saving techniques. As the value of the classes became 
apparent, affiliated heart associations in various states 
equipped similar kitchens and began instruction. 

In Mary’s own state of Michigan, a painstaking pilot 
study of three homemakers with heart disease, con- 
ducted for over eight months by Mrs. Frances G. 
Sanderson, chairman of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at Wayne University on a grant from the Michi- 
gan Heart Association, gave real evidence of the benefits 
of work simplification. 

Encouraged by this study, the Michigan Heart Asso- 
ciation put the program into effect in the Detroit area 
through the auspices of Wayne University, developed 
a complete course of instruction and set up regularly 


Using both hands simultaneously is a dusting tech- 
nique that brings quick results and equalizes strain. 


Fluffing pillows or folding heavy blankets on top 
of the bed cuts out much of the strain of lifting. 


scheduled classes. Early in 1951 the program was ex- 
panded with a grant to the Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service of Michigan State College. Working with 
county home demonstration agents, the extension serv- 
ice prepared to offer work simplification classes from 
time to time in every county in the state. Through this 
phase of the program classes were available in Mary 
Owen's community. 

“If the thing is being offered on such a grand scale, 
maybe there's something to it after all,” Mary told her- 
self. 

She was a bit skeptical when she reported for class 
registration. Her county home demonstration agent 
greeted her at the door, and introduced the instructor, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Kettunen of Michigan State’s home mian- 
agement staff. Mrs. Kettunen’s warm smile and firm 
handclasp put Mrs. Owen at ease immediately. 

When the class had gathered, Mrs. Kettunen ex- 


plained that work simplification is simply a more eflec- 


tive technique for doing a job, (Continued on page 50) 


These women know the importance of placing equip- 
ment within convenient reach before they start to work. 
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GRAY HAIR 


Once a liability, now an asset 


Pure silver or “salt and pepper”—gray hair is 


a dramatic touch in the world of fashion. 


N. IT long ago, gray hair was dreaded as a sign of ap- 
proaching age. It was something inevitable, to be borne 
as gracefully as possible. In recent years, attitudes have 
changed so that now gray hair is often referred to as 
chic, attractive and fashionable—adjectives formerly re- 
serVed for more youthful hues. 

It is fortunate that the cosmetic acceptability of gray 
hair has improved, since its basic causes will probably 
remain an enigma for many vears. Literature reveals 
that only the surface has been scratched in studies of 
the hereditary, hormonal and dietary tactors, which now 
appear to be the most likely contributors to the cause 
and course of this symptom of aging. 

Obvious gray hair is present at about 35 vears of age 
in the average person. It appears as early as 20 and as 
late as 50 in a rare few. In the middle thirties the amount 
of gray hair is rarely so great that brunettes, blondes and 
redheads lose their identity. By the middle or late forties 
grav often predominates to a point where the person 
is referred to as gray-haired. It is interesting to note 
that when one of these “gray” hairs is removed, it actual 
ly looks white. 

The process of hair graying is usually slow but pro- 
gressive, beginning at the temples and extending over the 
entire head, Occasionally the process slows down after 
hair at the temples undergoes marked color loss. Quite 
different trom this normal localized loss of color is the 
white forelock, which is a relatively rare inherited hair 
coler pattern. This small area of unpigmented hair, 
usually over the forehead, is present at birth and persists 
throughout life. It is a dominant inherited characteristic 
that appears in successive generations. 

Hair turning white overnight is often mentioned in 
folklore, history and hearsay as a result of severe emo- 
tional shock. Among most famous examples are the 
widely separated cases of Marie Antoinette and Sir 


Thomas More. In both instances their hair reportedly 
turned gray the night preceding execution. Since there 
is no logical and scientific explanation for sudden 
blanching, many discredit all such reports. They argue, 
with justification, that there is no scientific record of an 
actual case. Others, however, believe that eyewitness 
reports by reputable laymen have occurred too tre- 
quently to be disregarded. Perhaps the situation was 
summarized best by the dermatologist who recently 
stated: “L have not seen it happen nor can I explain why 
or how it happens, but | do not feel secure in saying 
that it cannot happen.” 

Can gray hair return to its original color? When the 
graying is part of normal aging, dermatologists say 
Hatly that the answer is no. If graying results from dis- 
ease, the answer cannot be so definite. Some doctors 
report that hair graying due to disease may, upon the 
patient's recovery, regain its color either temporarily 
or permanently, One English dermatologist tells of a 
gray-haired patient of 30 whose original hair color re 
turned when an appendectomy improved her health. 
The graying process reinstituted itself, however, at the 
end of a few months. 

\ number of conditions may bring loss of hair color. 
In infants with dietary deficiencies, graying hair has 
been reported, Overactivity and underactivity of the 
thyroid gland and other disturbances of hormone tune- 
tion may be accompanied by hair color changes. In some 
scalp troubles, sparse gray hairs have been seen. Injury 
or disease of the nervous system sometimes Causes 
strange graying patterns. In trigeminal neuralgia, white 
hair may appear in the areas served by the fifth cranial 
nerve. Injuries and illnesses which cause hemiplegia or 
paralysis on one side of the body may result in loss of 
hair color on the affected side. Premature graying may 


also follow physical or mental (Continued on page 71) 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


by VERONICA L. CONLEY 


Assistant Secretary of the American Medical Association Committee on Cosmetics 
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THE STATE OF THE FAMILY 


and how it ts reflected in our children 


A MOTHER sits in the principal's office. More often 
than not her brow is furrowed. Perhaps there are tears in 
her eyes, or very near her speech. She may express it by 
saying, “But I’m so worried.” Advisers are finding it more 
and more urgent to find ways of reassuring parents. Too 
much has been said, perhaps, about their nagging, scold- 
ing, punishing side. Or too much about the standards of 
perfectionism that foster feelings of being unloved in 
children. What about the parents? Are there any influ- 
ences that make it hard for them to have common sense 
and understanding? And satisfaction in their parent- 
hood? 

When young people dream of being mothers and fa- 
thers they certainly are thinking of the satisfactions. They 
foresee family life for themselves as happy, smooth- 
running; they imagine themselves competent and sensi- 
ble, their youngsters happy, healthy, obedient and in- 
telligent. The wholesome impetus of their dreams and 
their faith carries them well along into family life. When 
unpleasantness arises, it stands first of all as a challenge 
to the young parents’ personal adequacy, which is a 
matter of personality and training. But certain general 
stresses in modern life also influence the personal ade- 
quacy of those dealing with children today. 

First, there is the subtle but pervasive influence of the 
state of the world. Journalists in general do not hesitate 
to spread gloom and pessimism. Few sensitive people 
escape some sense of frustration in thinking of their re- 
lationship to the course of world events. Their role as 
citizens, as members of a civilization, is interwoven with 
their role as parents. They are under the necessity of 
coming to some interpretation of events for themselves 
and to some decision about their own responsibility. 
This goes beyond the mere verbal explanations they will 
have to make to children at the family dinner table; it is 
the very cornerstone of a conviction and a goal to which 
all aspects of life, including family life, must be related 
For families in what we call a democracy there are no 
glib statements of what to believe about the news and 
what not to believe. A mighty effort must be made to 


remain alert, critical and vigilant without becoming 
defeatist or cynical. 

I can think of half a dozen families in which convic- 
tion concerning the democratic way of life is so dynamic 
that it is indeed a very core of living for adults and chil- 
dren alike. Other adults suffer from the universal anxiety 
so much that—without their being aware of it—the ca- 
pacity to love, protect and care for their children is 
under a blight. In some cases, it is as if faith in life, hav- 
ing been expressed in the act of producing children, were 
now beset by the gigantic insecurities and problems of 
our age, so that the gift of life is half withdrawn. 

In a home, a school, a factory or an institution where 
a conviction is lived—a large, wholesome conviction of 
the sort that can influence daily decisions—the morale is 
high; where faith is absent or has only lip service, morale 
is low. Children’s behavior reflects the morale of their up- 
bringing, their school and community. So striking is this 
factor that one might almost be tempted to say that 
any conviction, so long as it is vital and thoroughgoing, 
will create the kind of atmosphere in which children de- 
velop integrated and well-directed personalities. But the 
fallacy of this statement is immediately understood if 
one imagines a rigid Marxism to be the focal conviction 
of family life; morale would undoubtedly be high, the 
qualities of integration and direction would be carried to 
extremes, yet tragedy would enter children’s lives when 
they encountered other ideas and needed freedom for 
creative release or the pursuit of truth. 


Keeping Up 


A second influence that hinders parents in our society 
is the highly competitive nature of our life. Competitive 
living drains off precious energy, keeps mothers and 
fathers on the qui vive, forces a standard of “success” on 
all members of the family. Parents under this pressure 
become “busy” or “touchy.” Not wishing to neglect their 
children, they resort to bribes: “If you'll go away and not 
bother me now, I'll take you to the movies on Saturday.” 

Unthinkingly, parents bestow (Continued on page 46) 





Family life is not all a giving by the grownups. 


Mrs. Wollner, a distinguished teacher, reminds us the children also can give us 


fresh, often wise ideas, and the sort of love that builds serenity. 
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Not at all, unless they can measure 





up to Dr. Millman’s six rules 





and are tailored to fit the dieter. 
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by MAX MILLMAN, M.D. 


Are Reducing Diets? 


Dietinc today is the most important and most valu- 
able method in treatment of obesity. Drugs, exercise 
and psychotherapy may lend a helping hand but, unless 
food intake is properly restricted along with them, the 
results will be either negligible or nought. This has be- 
come so well established in recent years that the terms 
“reducing” and “dieting” are often used interchangeably. 

But are all reducing diets safe? If not, which are and 
which are not? Is there a single reducing diet that fits 
everybody? New “miracle” and “wonder” diets are 
heralded daily in newspapers and magazines; are these 
diets free from harm and danger? 

It should be stressed at the beginning that the only 
safe and beneficial diets are those based on authentic, 
scientific nutritional knowledge. All others should be 
viewed with suspicion; in fact they should be completely 
avoided. Not only are they totally ineffective in the long 
run; they are, as a rule, harmful to health and nutrition. 

The first serious drawback to ready-made diets is that 
they advocate the same food and the same number of 
calories for all would-be reducers. This is a mistake. A 
diet is a prescription which, instead of drugs and chemi- 
cals, calls for definite amounts of specific foods. It there- 
fore has to be individualized. No single list can suit all, 
no more than a shoe or hat fits everybody. A 1000- 
calorie diet may prove just right for the five-foot-two 
stenographer, but the minimum requirements of the 
robust, hard-working lumberjack are considerably high- 
er. The growing boy needs more calories, more protein 
than his grandmother, and different vitamins. Our 
nutritional needs vary greatly in accordance with many 
factors, including size, age, sex and occupation. The de- 
gree of obesity and the desirable rate of weight loss also 
have to be seriously considered. The very obese person 
may reduce at a more rapid rate, especially at the begin- 
ning. After the major bulk of fat has been shed the re- 
ducing rate should gradually diminish. In other words, 
the closer we get to the normal weight level the slower 
the losing rate should become. 

Too slow weight loss is discouraging, but to reduce 
too rapidly is even worse: it is dangerous. This brings 
us to the next objection to the get-thin-quick diets: more 
often than not their calorie content is too low. No weight 
loss, of course, is possible unless fewer calories are eaten 
than are used up, but excesses must be avoided at all 


times. Most of the freak diets seem to vie with one an- 
other as to which will reduce the most in the shortest 
possible time with the smallest number of calories. After 
the “18-day” diet came the “ten-day,” then the “seven- 
day,” and more recently a “two-day” diet has appeared 
on the market. They promise rapid wéight loss, but that 
is precisely where the objection lies. 

Not only are such diets dangerous; they are also in- 
effective. They try to compress a complete reducing pro- 
gram within the short space of a few days, affording the 
patient little or no opportunity to cultivate better and 
more wholesome eating habits. Rapid regain is there- 
fore the ultimate and inevitable result. 

The self-styled experts responsible for these diets dis- 
play a pitiful lack of nutritional knowledge and informa- 
tion. One tells you that water is fattening and should 
therefore be restricted; the next advises that toasted 
bread has fewer calories than plain bread, and a third 
insists that fruit juices are nonfattening and even “slen- 
derizing.” All of these notions, as any freshman dietitian 
will tell you, are totally fallacious. 

The only way ultrarapid weight reduction can be ac- 
complished is by starvation or semistarvation diets. This 
means depriving the body not only of the minimum 
calorie requirements but also of the essential proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The result is a decrease in the 
resistance of the body to disease and infection. A special 
warning must go out to the young adult. Malnutrition 
at his age increases the vulnerability to tuberculosis, still 
a leading cause of death in young men and women 
from the age of 15. 

A much more sensible way is to determine first whether 
weight loss is advisable and, if so, how much loss. The 
reducing program should then be allowed to extend over 
many weeks or months, with a loss of not more than one 
or two pounds per week. This serves to safeguard health 
and to ensure more permanent results. It prevents the 
haggard look and the wrinkled skin so frequently en- 
countered with the starvation reducing diet. As one 
woman expressed it, “Yes, I want to lose weight, but I 
don't want to look 16 in the back and 60 in the face.” 

The most flagrant example of nutritional ignorance is 
the so-called liquid reducing diet. According to this 
diet, all one has to do to lose weight is omit all solid 
foods and take nothing but (Continued on page 53) 





These 
Teen-Agers 


Know 


THE SIMPLE 
THINGS 
Are Best 


by NANCY BYLAN 


Prhotes by Three Lions 


Mosr of us are acutely conscious of the underprivi- 
leged child. But today’s economy of plenty—and social 
aims of plenty, too—are breeding another problem, the 
overprivileged child. Many parents, perhaps remember- 
ing the depression and “the things they never had,” give 
their children too many clothes, too many movies, too 
many parties. A home full of material possessions can be 
empty of love—the parents may have confused love with 
the gift of a new car for the teen-age son, a fur coat for 
the growing-up daughter. Such a shower of blessings 
can become a bit of a curse: the children grow 
blasé; one pleasure is quickly discarded for another, 
and sometimes—though really not often—wild escapades 
are sought to fill the idle hours and supply the missing 
thrills. These young people have been deprived of im- 
portant nonmaterial advantages—selt-reliance and an 
appreciation of simple things. 

How can children be introduced to these advan- 
tages? Parents can do it by their own example: are 
they themselves chasing surface values? When a child 
is very young his parents can help him understand he 
cannot have everything he wants. Teen-agers can earn 
their own money—or part of it, since sharing itself is 
good—for the taken-tor-granted luxuries and the acqui- 
sitions they insist “everyone else has.” 

Starting with the days when they can put away their 
own toys, children can learn to do things for themselves, 
to accept and carry out their own responsibilities. They 
can understand also, if it is your philosophy, that too 
much getting and not enough giving do not make a 
happy life. They can begin by helping and cooperating 
with others in their own family. What they learn at 
home they can carry out at school and camp and in the 
community. The teen-agers who know the simple things 
are best know also that a sense of values is one of the 


richest possessions they can have. 


1. A sense of values starts at home. Children in a 
large family learn early to share and be independent. 


4. A chat with Dad doesn’t have to be a disciplinary 
session. Father and son can enjoy exchanging ideas. 


7. Ringing the chapel bells is their job. At school 
these boys share in responsibilities and tradition. 
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2. Younger brother gets ‘‘new”’ trousers in the tradi- 3. That unglamorous soda at the corner drugstore 
tional handing-down—and he’s happy to have them. can be a special treat when it's a family affair. 


5. Dinner will have an added zest for these assistant 6. On special occasions, home is deserted for the 
chefs, now that they've had a hand in fixing it. big night out. But too many parties spoil the fun. 


8. At camp, children get a chance to live outdoors 9. Wise counselors keep the pleasures simple—and 
and learn that the wonders of nature are limitless. the campers happy. It only takes a marshmallow roast. 





10. Planning a children’s playground brings a sense 
of satisfaction to these young community workers. 


12. Fascination with a hothouse narcissus can be 
contagious, finds the leader of these awed Brownies. 


“TS 
A 
14. For sheer windblown exhilaration, nothing can 
beat sailing—and it's not just a rich man’s sport. 


* 
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11. A group of college girls have an afternoon of fun 
painting and plastering the house of a needy family. 


! 
| 
13. Sand and sea replace the costly attractions on 
this hosteling trip along the New England coast. 


15. She's proud of her accomplishments and pleased 
with the world about her. It's been a wonderful day! 





A town that really needs a physician and will work all together 


can get one, and here's the way it’s done. 


OES your town need a physician? Does it also 
need information on how to go about getting one? 
Here is the capsule story of what Bertrand, Neb., did 
to solve its problem: 
With the support of the town’s elderly physician, the 


American Legion in Bertrand decided to assume leade1 


ship of a campaign to attract another doctor into the 


community, The Legion made an initial appropriation 
of $500 and appointed a committee to begin planning 
the construction of a clinic. Lots were donated, and 
building began in March, 1951. 

Meanwhile the community began its drive for funds 
using bake sales, community suppers, home talent 
shows, direct solicitation and various other money 
raising methods. But as the clinic neared completion 
there was still an urgent need for funds. 

Then Bertrand hit upon the idea of a community 
auction sale. On the day c_ the sale all business houses 
and schools were closed. ‘i: ne women of the community 
pooled their culinary efforts and served food at noon 
and in the evening. By the end of the day, $7000 had 
been raised. That made it possible not only to complete 
the ten-room clinic but also to equip it with a modern 
sterilizer and x-ray apparatus. 

While the clinic was under construction, the Legion 


had discussed the advantages of establishing a medical 
practice in Bertrand with several physicians, Finally 
there was a meeting of minds, and the town had an 
other doctor. In August, 1951, the kevs of the new clini 
were turned over to Charles Streeter, \1.D., of Lincoln 

The Bertrand story is just one example of how scores 
of smaller communities throughout the nation are su 
cessfully establishing the modern medical facilities 
which make it possible for a new physician to provide 
good, up-to-date medical care 

In Texas a town of only 560 people built and equipped 
a ten-room, $9000 clinic through the sale of corporate 
shares at $25 each. 

A Virginia community raised $18,000 to construct a 
combination home and office building 

A town in Minnesota, using local funds augmented 
by a federal grant under the Hill-Burton program, built 
a modern, 30-bed hospital to make the community more 
attractive to physicians. 

Bertrand and the other examples are among those in 
cluded in a new pamphlet, “A Doctor For Your Com 
munity,” which the American Medical Association is 
distributing nation-wide for the guidance of communi 
ties seeking physicians. Filled with practical suggestions 
on how to formulate a basic (Continued on page 70 





What the 


HANDICAPPE 


Want 


J ERRY and Charles had been picked as the captains. 
The Boy’s Club director flipped the bat for them to see 
who would choose first. Jerry won. His eyes wandered 
over the eager faces, as the director murmured a special 
order to Charles. 

“I'll take George,” Jerry said. 

A boy bounded lithely to his side. 

“Joe Armstrong,” Charles said. The new boy started 
forward. Then his eyes dropped and his face flushed. 

“I don't think I'll try it today,” he stammered. He 
turned and limped toward the clubhouse. He went 
faster and faster, and finally broke into a run—a clumsy, 
waddling run with his club foot swinging wide to miss 
the ground, and the built-up sole thudding heavily 
against the dirt. 

“All right, boys,” the director said. “Let’s get going.” 

He pushed through to where his assistant was getting 
out the equipment, while Jerry and Charles chose the 
rest of their teams. 

“At least we tried,” he said quietly. 

“Yeah,” said the assistant. “You can’t tell. Maybe he'll 
come around,” 

But Joe Armstrong didn’t come around—at least not 
for a long time. He had been robbed of a wondertul 
chance: a chance to prove that he could make the grade. 

Joe probably could have done exactly that, There was 
nothing wrong with his sense of balance or his coordina- 
tion, For almost a year, he had worked for one thing— 
to show them what he could de behind the plate. Be- 
hind the plate you almost never had to take more than 
a couple of steps. He could manage that all right. And 
he could hit. He couldn't run very fast, but he could hit. 
He could hit and he could slide—look at the scars on his 
$60 shoes where he'd been learning how to slide. 

He could have made it—or at least he thought he 
could, and that’s what counts—if they hadn't taken away 
his chance by giving him a position he didn’t earn. 
That wasn't what he wanted—to be chosen first, before 
they even knew him. That didn’t prove what he could 
do. It only showed that they were sorry for him. What 
he really wanted was a chance to prove that they didn't 
need to be sorry for him. 
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This is exactly what most of the handicapped want. A 
person with a defect, whether it is mild or severe, is still 
a person. Like anyone else, he has to feel accepted and 
wanted as a person before the friendship or the applause 
of his fellows mean anything to him. To think of him 
first as a horrible case, second as an object for charity 
(whether in money, deeds or words) and last or not at 
all as a person closes the roads of real human contact. 

More than anyone else, a person who is handicapped 
needs to find these roads open. Friendship and ap- 
plause themselves do not have greater meaning for him 
than for other people, but proof of his ability to win 
these treasured rewards certainly does. His constant 
fear is that he will not be able to live a fruitful and satis- 
tying life. He can get used to the idea of not being as 
productive, as comfortable or even as independent as 
his fellows, but he can never get used to the idea of be- 
ing a cripple instead of a person—of being closed off 
from his fellow man by an impenetrable wall of differ- 
entness. He needs to show himself continually that he 
is an accepted member of the human race, free to seek 
and find the rewards of life as if he were healthy and 
normal, 

The person who is fighting a handicap hates to have 
anybody talk about his problem; he hates to have things 
done for him if he can do them himself; he hates to get 
any help or reward which he does not think he has 
earned, He hates these things because he hates to be 
thought of as a cripple instead of as a person. But he 
also hates them because he knows it would be easy to 
fall into the same way of thinking himself. He knows 
that if he quits trying to get the normal satisfaction for 
which he must struggle so much harder than other peo- 
ple, he will lose out in the long run: but the fruits he can 
win through sympathy, poor as they are, tempt him 
sorely, This is the reason for the violent outbursts with 
which a handicapped person sometimes greets well- 
meaning helpers. 

The Chief shows such a temper, for instance. It may 
take him 15 minutes to struggle out of his battered car, 
but anyone who tries to help will get a tongue-lashing 
for his trouble. Although it passes for fierce pride, there 
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The right to earn respect, love or hate 
means even more to the handicapped 


than to the rest of us. And it's often 





the well-meaning who rob them of it. 








by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M. D. 


is fear at the root of these outbursts. The Chief knows 
that the ghost of hopeless invalidism, although defeated 
50 years ago, stands ready to rush in if he ever drops his 
guard. The Chief was onlv eight when he first faced this 
demon—it came on the heels of poliomyelitis, invited by 
withered legs and weakened arms, and most of all by a 
flabby back that would not stay straight. He lay in his 
barren farmhouse room, thankful that the pain was fad- 
ing from his legs and neither glad nor sorry that the 
strength was fading with it. The weeks passed, and the 
doctor's visits became less and less frequent, and grad- 
ually he got used to a new way of life—a way of life in 
which he asked for things instead of going after them 
himself 

It was easy for the Chief to quit when the doctor said 
that he would never be able to get out of bed—that he 
would never even be able to use his hands. But the 
Chief's father would not let him. He thought that you 
could accomplish even the impossible if you worked at 
it hard enough. A rugegd pioneer himself, he couldn't 
see how anyone could let things slide when there was 
any chance of improving them, no matter how slightly 
or at how high a price. 

As the weeks went by, however, he could see that his 
boy wasn't trying. Gradually he came to understand 
there was nothing to try for—at least nothing the boy 
could possibly reach before he lost interest. Carefully 
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the Chief's father worked out a plan. He knew that his 
son liked nothing better than horehound drops the 
climax of every homesteading family’s trip to town 
Perhaps this passion would provide a motive—a goal 
within sight. a goal to stir greater efforts than anv dis 
tant hope of the future that a rough pioneer could call 
up with his rude language. Digging deep in the suga 
bowl. he got a few precious coins and sent one of his 
hands to town for the confection 

After supper, when the rest of the family was settled 
around the stove, the Chief's father went up to his boy. 
He talked for a minute about the day's work, and gently 
covered his son's wasted body. Then he laid the boy's 
right hand on his little chest. His gnarled hands shook 
a little as he placed a single amber chunk on the Chief's 
limp palm. 

“What's that?” the Chief asked. 

“Horehound candy. We sent to town for it special 
just for you.” 

The father closed his boy’s fingers gently, 

“Give it to me,” the Chief said (Continued on page 42) 





FOOD and HEALTH 
by 
ANNA MAY WILSON 
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Yq cup dotes cut in smal! pieces 
Yq cup finely cut candied pineopple 
Ve cup finely cut candied cherries 


rice biscuits inte coarse crumbs. Sift together flour, baking powder, sodo, say, allspice. 
shortening and suger. Add egg, milk ond vanilla; mix well. Add flour mixture 
. Fold in nuts and fruit. 


. Roll half teaspoonfuls of dough in rice crumbs 
Garnish with nut, cherry or gum drop. Place on greased pan or 


2 minutes or until light brown. Remove from pon 
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The old romantic lure of the Indies still challenges 


today’s explorers in the food laboratories. 


IT was hot and humid along the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, but now that we were inside the building my 
thoughts kept turning to harvest moons and Halloween. 
The very air tasted like my kitchen smells at the moment 
the pumpkin pies are pulled from the oven and shoved 
onto a rack to cool. Cinnamon, ginger and nutmeg were 
being ground, and it was my first visit to a spice mill. 

Since I’ve been writing about Food and Health, I have 
visited some unusual places and done some strange 
things for a housewife to do. In California, I climbed 
two stories high to look down on low-pressure equip- 
ment used in producing frozen juices; in Illinois, I 
crawled behind hot pipes to see modern devices for pro- 
cessing canned goods; in Wisconsin, I shivered in a re- 
frigerator room as big as our house to see cheese being 
aged; and in Florida, I hung over a chute while thou- 
sands of oranges rolled past destined for babies’ orange 
juice. In each case, I saw modern efficiency and tech- 
nology and science at work, and I was thrilled. Spice- 
making, I was sure, would be different. 

To begin with, spices come from faraway lands—like 
India or China or Siam, or romantic islands like Jamaica. 
And, besides, spices are only a taste or a smell—or so I 
thought. I think I expected them to be harvested at mid- 
night and stored in secret caves until Magellan’s sailing 
vessel made port, and purchased them with pieces of 
eight. 

Yet, the first thing they showed me in this spice mill 
was a laboratory—a shining tile and glass place with 
flasks and tripods and twisted tubing and vacuum filters 
and meters and all the other paraphernalia one expects 
to find in a hospital lab. 

Before I knew it, we were talking, not about pumpkin 
pies and ginger cookies but about anti-oxidant experi- 
ments and sodium content studies being conducted here 
and there. 

Up at the University of Minnesota, Dr. W. O. Lun- 
berg is finding out things about why certain foods don't 
spoil as quickly when they are spiced. He called his 
report in Food Research the “Anti-oxidant Properties of 
Natural Spices.” That means certain spices have the 
ability to prevent fats from getting rancid quickly. For 
instance, he has found that lard stored at room tempera- 
ture for 135 days has a rancid smell and taste and is 
unfit for use as food. But when a small quantity of rose- 


mary and sage are stirred into the lard and it is stored 
at room temperature it is still fresh after 493 days. The 
freshness of the lard is not due to covering up a tainted 
taste with the seasoning, but is an actual retarding of 
deterioration. Now Dr. Lunberg is trying to answer that 
one-word question so dear to the hearts of all scientists, 
“Why?” When he finds out I'll let you know. It must take 
more than a smell or a taste to retard rancidity, 

It is, however, the smell and taste that make spices 
interesting to most people. As a matter of fact, isn't it 
smell and taste that make most food interesting? 

That is what both patients and doctors alike found 
out when low-sodium diets first became the vogue in 
the treatment of heart disease. 

Doctor and patient would launch the diet treatment 
with great enthusiasm. The promised rewards were 
great, but the list of don'ts was long. “Don’t use salt at 
the table or in cooking,” the doctor would say. Then he 
would continue with a list of restrictions that had to do 
with such foods as meats and milk and baked goods. 
And, for good measure, he would usually end with the 
time-sanctified expression of doctors prescribing an in- 
valid’s diet, “No highly spiced foods, of course.” 

By the end of the first week the patient would be ready 
to revolt. By then he had eaten just about all the un- 
salted, unseasoned vegetables he could swallow; he was 
sick of flat-tasting salt-free bread, and never again 
wanted to hear of “washed” cottage cheese. His morale 
went lower and lower as the tasteless meals continued. 

He would begin to long for a bit of sage in his one 
small pork chop or some pepper on the saltless tomato. 
“Why can't I have seasonings?” he would ask. 

“Indeed, why not?” the doctors asked themselves 
Would spices make these drab meals more acceptable to 
heart patients? Would the increased palatibility even 
make spices advisable in such restricted diets? Did 
spices contain sodium? The answer was—nobody knew, 

Dr. Conrad Elvehjem and C. H. Burns got busy on 
the problem. Working in their laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, they found out things about spices 
that had never been known before. When they made 
their report in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association doctors were delighted to learn that, as far 
as sodium was concerned, there was absolutely no rea- 
son Why heart patients shouldn't (Continued on page 49) 
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ING COTTON reigned long in the South, his throne — dent or observation by someone with a mind alerted to 
resting on the cotton gin invented by a Yankee, Eli the general problem. Here are a few examples. 
Whitney. Cotton plants grow well and abundantly in 
the rich, black soil of the Carolinas, Georgia and Ala- Tue familiar instrument with which doctors listen to 
bama, but the short fibers were difficult to separate from the sounds of the heart and lungs was invented in 1816 
the seeds to which they clung. Whitney was not the only — by a young French physician bearing the melodious 
one who pondered over the solution of this mechanical name, René Théophile Hyacinthe Laénnec. In his time, 
problem; but he made a chance observation that sup- a few physicians listened to the chest by putting an ear 
plied the missing link to the cotton gin. One night he close to the patient, but no fastidious doctor put his ear 
noticed a fox clawing at a chicken in a coop. The fox directly on the patient’s chest. For in those days hospi- 
managed to reach his paw betweeen the narrow slats tals and beds were not clean and patients were likely to 
of the coop, but could drag out only a cloud of feathers, be infested with lice. Laénnec had a very fat woman 
not the chicken. Whitney had it! He constructed a claw- _ patient with heart disease. Thumping her chest to learn 
like rake whose prongs reached between the bars of a what the situation might be was of little value because 
grid fixed in a hopper filled with cotton bolls. The white, of the fat. If only he could listen to the heart! 
silky threads were torn out and the seeds left behind. One afternoon he took a walk in the garden of the 
The cotton gin was born. Louvre—the lovely garden then defaced by rubbish left 
Had Whitney not been engrossed with the idea of by a recent riot of the Revolution. It was a depressing 
how to separate fiber from seed, the fox he saw that sight; but nearby he heard the gay shouts of boys play- 
night plucking a frantic hen would not have made his- ing on a pile of old lumber. One boy lightly tapped the 
tory. Mental vision is sharpened by intense desire to see. end of a long plank with his fingers. At the other end 
Many advances in science and medicine came about, several boys were pressing their ears to the plank, listen- 
like Whitney's discovery, with the aid of a lucky acci- ing to the tapping coming clearly through the board. 
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Laénnec hurried back to the hospital, picked up a 
paper-backed book which he rolled into a tube, and 
went straight to his patient’s bed. The sisters attending 
him watched with big eyes as he placed one end of his 
tube on the girl’s chest and pressed his ear to the other 
end. Yes, the sounds of the heart came through clearly 
and crisply. With characteristic enthusiasm Laénnec 
spent hours listening to the chests of hospital patients, 
and he heard an amazing variety of sounds, 

Since rolls of paper tied with string are not substantial, 
Laénnec turned out a wooden cylinder on a lathe. He 
named it a stethoscope from two Greek words meaning 
“breast” and “examine.” But he always called it famil- 
iarly a baton. Later, rubber tubing and metal were used 
in its construction, and two ear pieces were provided 
to make it more flexible and efficient. 

Chance alone did not lead Laénnec to his discovery. 
His mind was receptive, eagerly searching for a missing 
link. Had it not been so, the coincidence of seeing boys 


Great advances in medicine often come from 


the chance observations of an alerted mind. 


playing with debris would have been meaningless. 


Cuanc E also played a role in bringing to the medical 


profession a valuable technique (Continued on page 63) 


A fox raking feathers through the fence of a chicken coop furnished the idea for Eli Whitney's cotton gin. 
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TRANSPLANTING 


i 
Today there are not only blood banks and eye banks, but bone 


and artery banks, with skin banks on the way. 


EARLY everyone is familiar with the idea of blood 
banks, and with the cornea banks that have helped to re- 
store sight to the eyes of hundreds of blind people. In 
one of the most exciting developments in modern medi- 
cine, surgeons are finding that other tissues may be 
transplanted in similar fashion. Stored arteries are mak- 
ing possible daring new operations. more and more bone 
banks are being established and today, if a doctor wants 
cartilage to repair an injury, he gets it from a bottle— 
not from the patient's body. Skin banks are on the way. 

The extent to which human parts are interchangeable 


is indicated by a dramatic operation performed recently 
in Chicago, An infant was born without a chest wall. But 
for prompt action by surgeons, it was doomed. In a life- 
saving operation a chest cage was taken from a stillborn 
infant and successfully transplanted. 

In New York, a young woman died of heart failure 
during surgery. Doctors asked her grieving parents if a 
segment of artery could be removed from the body. It 
might save the life of another young woman in the hos- 
pital who was suffering from a faulty artery near the 
heart. The parents agreed. The transplant converted a 
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semi-invalid into a healthy young woman with every 
prospect of long life. 

The idea of transplanting tissues from one person to 
another has engrossed surgeons for years. As long ago 
as 1878, William Macewen, a Glasgow surgeon, per- 
formed a remarkable operation. Because of infection, he 
had removed some bone from a boy’s arm. The arm 
hung useless. Macewen decided on daring surgery. From 
a patient with a bone deformity he took wedges of bone 
which he placed in the boy’s arm. New bone grew and 
full use of the arm was restored. 

Early in this century similarly newsworthy operations 
were attempted on animals—mainly by the late Dr. Alex- 
is Carrel. Tails were switched from one rat to another, 
and the leg of one dog was grafted on the body of an- 
other. Skin and arteries were transplanted from one 


animal to another. 


But many things stood in the way of extending this’ 


work to human beings. Infection was a great enemy; and 
when attempts were made to transplant arteries fatal 
clots often formed. Little or nothing was known about 
means of preserving tissues. One by one, all these prob- 
lems have been solved. Antibiotics control infection, 
and new drugs prevent clot formation, Chiefly from ani- 
mal experimentation, research men have found methods 
of storing tissues for considerable periods. Wider use of 
blood transfusion and tremendous improvements in 
anesthesia now permit extensive operations that would 
never have been attempted a few years back. All these 
advances have paved the way for a variety of tissue 
banks. 

First, look at the bone banks. There is constant need 
for surplus bone in orthopedic work: to fill cavities left 
by cysts, tumors, or infection; to repair accident and war 
wounds; to lengthen legs shortened by disease; to fuse 


Tissues 


Human 


by J. D. RATCLIFF 


and _ stabilize weakened, painful spines. In the past, 
when such repair work was to be done, surgeons relied 
mainly on bone taken from a patient's own body. Thus, 
two operations were needed—and frequently the first 
was more painful and disabling than the second. Bone 
banks, now available in most large cities, solve such 
problems. 

There are a number of sources of bone: ribs removed 
in surgery, bone from “clean” amputations, bone from 
the dead. In all cases, doctors take scrupulous care to 
see that it is not affected by disease. Handling is easy: 
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the bone is simply scraped clean of any remnants of 
flesh, freeze-dried and stored. Doctors know that it may 
be safely stored for a year, and many suspect that it is 
good almost indefinitely. Shipped by the Navy to hospi- 
tals throughout the world, such bone has saved hundreds 
of injured and wounded from lives of disability, 

One of the most promising uses of stored bone is to 
repair non-healing fractures in older people. Such bone 
breaks may resist healing for months or years, leading 
to permanent invalidism. Today surgeons remove old 
bone, substitute new. Such an operation was recently 
performed on a 65-year-old man in El Paso. His arm, 
shattered in an accident, hung limp and useless. A few 
weeks after he left the hospital, the full usefulness of his 
arm was restored. : 

All evidence indicates that stored bone is transplanted 
about as successfully as autogenous bone—bone fro the 
patient’s own body. British surgeons find transplants 
successful 85 per cent of the time. Not long ago, St. 
Louis doctors reported on 54 transplants from bone 
banks. Excellent results were achieved in 46 cases. 

Curiously enough, bone from banks does not actually 
grow in the new host. The body of each human being is 
so specific in its requirements that it will not so com- 
pletely tolerate such tissues from another. (The only 
exception: identical twins. Tissues transplanted from one 
to the other may grow without difficulty.) Bone from a 
bank merely provides a “trellis” along which new bone 
grows. Doctors call the process “creeping substitution” 
—as new bone cells are deposited, the body absorbs the 
transplanted bone. 

The artery bank is one of the most dramatic of the 
new tissue banks—mainly because it makes possible 
types of surgery that could not be performed before, At 
times, tumors invade major arteries. It is impossible to 
remove the tumor without removing the artery, The 
problem then is to fill the vital gap. Aneurysms also pre- 
sent problems. An aneurysm is formed when an artery 
wall weakens and balloons—making lumps the size of a 
golf ball up. They may erode bone or exert pressure on 
vital structures or nerves, causing severe pain or paral- 
ysis. And there is the danger that the weakened artery 
wall will burst, causing hemorrhage and sudden death. 

The most striking of all artery strictures is known as 
coarctation of the aorta. In this defect, the main artery 
from the heart is narrowed in hourglass fashion, choking 
off the body’s vital supply of arterial blood. Victims limp 
along only half alive and usually die in early middle 
age. 

In meeting these various situations, surgeons have al- 
ways faced a dilemma. They could cut out the defective 
portion of artery and try to pull the remaining artery to- 
gether and sew it. Or, in certain nonvital areas, they 
might cut out the defective portion and tie off artery 
ends, hoping a by-pass circulation would be set up. If 
this didn’t happen, blood-starved tissue degenerated, 
often leading to gangrene which required amputation or 
further surgery. In cases like these, artery banks are 
lifesavers. 

Artery banks are largely the development of a small 
band of pioneering physicians: Dr. Ralph A. Deterling 
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of Columbia Universitv College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; Lt. James 
W. Pate of the Navy; Drs. Henry 
Swann of Denver. Charles Hufnagel 
of Washington. Robert Gross of Bos- 
ton and a few others. About a dozen 
cities now have artery banks, and 
others are taking steps to establish 
them. 

There is but one source of arteries: 
the dead. taken 
| within six hours of death. The donor 


Arteries must be 


| New Father at the Nursery Window 
| Isn't he fine? 
(Whichever one’s mine!) 


Virginie Srosier 
|must be under 45 years of age and 
free of infectious or wasting disease. 
| As a rule, only one artery is taken— 
| the aorta and its main branches, To 
| obtain arteries most banks. like the 
one in New York, have a team of two 


night to rush to any hospital which 


| 

| 

| 

| doctors and a nurse, ready day and 
\ 

| 

} 


phones that an artery is available 
| from a patient who has just died. 
Arteries are in critically short sup- 
| ply—mainly because of legal consid- 
| erations. Until the moment of death 
a person owns his body. After death 
it belongs to the nearest relative un- 
less he has willed it to a bank. The 
nearest of kin is often reluctant to 
allow the artery to be cut out. 
Arteries must be handled quickly. 
| Once removed from the body, they 
| are preserved in a nutrient solution 
composed mainly of blood serum and 
mineral salts, plus antibiotics to sup- 
press infection. They are stored in 
an 


which maintains 


slightly 


a refrigerator 


even temperature above 


freezing. If not used within six 
weeks, arteries are discarded. 

The latest research work on dogs 
conducted by Dr. Ralph A. Deter- 
ling, indicates that arteries may be 
| freeze-dried and kept almost indefi- 
| nitely. They are frozen in liquid 
| nitrogen at -196 C. (about 320 de- 
greesy below zero Fahrenheit) and 
moisture is driven off in a high vac- 
uum, Stored for up to a vear, such 
arteries have given about 90 per cent 
good results when transplanted into 
dogs. There are indications that they 
will work at least as well in human 
| beings. 
Like bones, the transplanted arter- 
lies do not take root and grow in the 
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new host. They merely provide a 
scaffolding along which the body de- 
posits a fibrous sheath—which ap- 
pears to serve as well as the original 
artery. 

Besides saving the lives of scores 
of people with constricted aortas. 
transplanted arteries have made 
possible many dramatic operations 
on cancer—radical operations where 
massive amounts of tissue are re- 
moved. When main arteries are cut 
they 


replaced, and the banks offer the 


out in such surgery must be 
only means of replacement. 

One of the newest types of bank, 
still in the earliest experimental 
stage, is the skin bank. Need for skin 
for grafting purposes becomes des- 
perate in a number of situations— 
particularly with extensive burns. Up 
to now there have been two courses. 
The first the 
burned person, always a hazardous 


take skin 


burned portions of his body. But in 


was to anesthetize 


business. and from un- 


some cases there simply wasn't 


enough unburned surface to provide 
for the 


a doctor would 


a covering burned 
Then 


friends or relatives of the 


areas, 
have to ask 
patient to 
donate skin—a paintul process many 
people shied away from 

skin 


solution 


that 
nutrient 


Experiments indicate 
may be stored in 
slightly above the freezing point 
for several weeks. The National Nav- 
al Medical Center at Bethesda, Md. 
has found that such skin provides an 
excellent dressing until it is replaced 
by the patient’s own skin. More re- 
cently, efforts have been made to 
freeze-dry skin and thus lengthen its 
storage life. 

At the University of Virginia, Drs. 
F. Talmadge Buchanan and Edwin 
P. Lehman used such skin in an un- 
usual case. Skin was removed from 
the body of a young woman to covet 
a burned area. There wis some ex- 
cess, so it was freeze-dried and stored 
for 28 davs 

This was applied to the forearm 
of a badly burned man. The results 
gave some indication that such stored 
skin may work as well as fresh skin. 

Like bones and arteries, “homo- 
grafts” of skin—skin 
from one person to another—do not 


transplanted 


permanently survive. They merely 


provide a dressing for the burned 
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area, which is gradually replaced by 
the patient's own skin. 

Cartilage banks have been in exist- 
ence for some years—used mainly by 
plastic surgeons in repairing noses, 
ears and foreheads. But even here 
there is a striking new development. 
Experimental work in England con- 
ducted by Sir Harold K. Gillies, one 
of the world’s foremost plastic sur- 
geons, indicated that cartilage from 
young cattle was quite as satisfactory 
as human cartilage. In the course of 
four years, Gillies performed 144 
operations using bovine cartilage. 

On the heels of this work, Ar- 
mour Laboratories of Chicago a few 
months ago began marketing carti- 
lage taken from steer’s breastbone. 
The cartilage, soft and rubbery, is 
packed in sterile solution. A surgeon 
simply carves off as much as he 
needs, saves the rest for future oper- 
ations. 

Most deaths are due to a single 
weak link in the body’s complex ma- 
chinery. The victim of heart disease 
may go to his grave with an excellent 
digestive apparatus; and the cancer 
victim, with a sturdy heart capable 
of years of dependable work. In sum, 
the human body, unlike the Wonder- 
ful One Hoss Shay, rarely collapses 
all at once. It is the job of tissue 
banks to help replace the weak links. 
In doing this they are opening a new 
era in medicine. 





Technical Tichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 43 for 
the answers. 

1. What is the first bone in the 
body to begin hardening? 

2. Why is childhood the best time 
to learn skills? 

3. How does ephedrine produce its 
effects? 

4. What will help to relieve the 
monotony of a salt-free diet? 

5. Obvious gray hair is usually 
present in the average person by 
what age? 

6. What do the handicapped want 
probably most of all? 

7. How many calories does the 
average cola drink contain? 
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containing all the essential amino 
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What the Handicapped Want 
(Continued from page 33) 


eagerly, as the pungent odor spread 
to his anxious nose. 

“It's yours, Son. But it’s your re- 
ward for doing a job, and you'll have 
to do that job before you can eat it.” 

“What job?” 

“Moving your hand up to your 
mouth.” He pressed the boy’s shoul- 
der gently and started for the door. 
“Good night, Son.” 

“Wait! I can't do it! Please help 
me!” 

“Good night.” Quietly he closed the 
door and went to join the others. 
The Chief's soft whimper seemed to 
fill the house as his father took up 
the family Bible. 

“What's wrong?” his wife asked. 

“Nothing,” he said 

He turned the heavy pages and be- 
gan to read the evening's chapter. 
Then he knelt with his family around 
him, and silently prayed. He prayed 
for almost an hour, until the whim- 
pering had stopped. Then he went 
up to his bed—but he stopped in the 
Chief's room on the way. He wiped 
the boy's tearstained face and 
straightened his rumpled bedding. 
The horehound drop was gone. 

The months that followed were 
hard for the Chief. His needs were 
cheerfully met, and his family gave 
him every care throughout the day. 
But he fought a battle every night- 
a battle for which his father strength- 
ened him with encouragement, but 
in which he was allowed no help. 
At first it was only his hands that he 
must use, but then he had to move 
his body in the bed, and later lean 
across a void of empty air to reach 
the precious candy. His bony body 
suffered many falls, but even these 
brought him no help—his father 
lifted him tenderly and put him back 
in bed, and left the horehound ex- 
actly where it was. 

Gradually, the boy improved. He 
could move around in bed, and even 
draw himself to a sitting position by 
awkwardly climbing a bedpost with 
his hands. He could steady himself 
with his legs on the floor and reach 
quite far. But even the fragrant 
odor, the amber sheen and the many 
encouraging words with which his 
father left him failed for a week be- 
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fore he would take a step, and then 
he fell each time he tried. Since he 
could do no more alone, his father 
made a railing to help support him, 
and helped him learn to use it each 
night. But when the horehound was 
in place, the battle was the Chief's 
alone. It was months before he could 
face it without fear. 

Perhaps this battle could have 
been fought another way. Yet the 
Chief learned to be proud of his 
achievements and proud of the inde- 
pendence he won through them. 
That pride has carried him through 
life’s battles well, giving. him drive 
and energy that has carried him to 
considerable success. His special 
crutches are not seven-league boots 
—but they are much better than a 
barren bed. His violent insistence 
on being left to do things for himself 
has its drawbacks, but it is much bet- 
ter than the exaggerated helplessness 
of the invalid who tries to get life’s 
rewards through other people’s sym- 
pathy. 

The doctors and hospitals today 
think that weaning the handicapped 
from self-pity and invalidism is an 
important part of their job. In polio 
centers, for instance, the patient is 
encouraged to do as much as he can 
from the start. His attention is fixed 
on his accomplishments and poten- 
tialities rather than his disabilities. 
When the head of one such center 


Answers lo 
Technical Tichlers 
(See page 41) 

1. The clavicle. (“First Aid,” page 

17.) 

2. The muscles then are more pli- 
able, and there is plenty of time for 
practice. (“Teach Your Child Skills,” 
page 68. ) 

3. By shrinking swollen mucuous 
membranes. (“Lady Luck in Re- 
search,” page 36.) 

4. The use of spices. (“Spice Is 
Nice,” page 34.) 

5. By about 35 years. (“Gray Hair,” 
page 23.) 

6. A chance to prove they don't 
need sympathy. (“What the Handi- 
capped Want,” page 32.) 

7. Ninety calories. (“How Safe Are 
Reducing Diets?” page 26.) 


outlined his policy for iron lung pa- 
tients, for instance, he talked almost 
entirely about the emotional rather 
than the physical problems involved. 
Patients get to depend strongly on 
an iron lung in two or three weeks, 
and that dependence is not all phys- 
ical—it is frightening to have to fight 
for each breath, and _ protection 
against this fear is often needed long 
after the need for mechanical help is 
gone. 

This physician always tries to cut 
off the machine for at least a few 
breaths’ time every day, and to 
wheel the patient out as soon as he 
can go for even a minute without 
mechanical help. Frequent breath- 
ing tests are done in which the ma- 
chine is stopped until at least one 
breath is drawn: besides getting the 
patient used to the frightening loss 
of air that comes before his muscles 
take over, this gives the doctor a 
chance to give an encouraging re- 
port of progress (even if none has 
actually been made ). 


These steps help to keep an iron | 


lung patient from thinking of the 
machine as something he will always 
need, The same general approach is 
used by many doctors in other types 
of illness. It aims at making people 
build their lives on hope and achieve- 
ment instead of on despair and self- 
pity. 

No matter how much effort is put 
into it, however, not every patient 
can be kept from invalidism. Some 
find in illness the excuse that they 
have always sought for backing off 
from the problems of living. Others 
find that their basic need to lean on 
others is finally met. Still others find 
that the sympathetic response of rela- 
tives and friends to their every wish 
brings them closer to their desires in 
life than anything they have been 
able to do in health. 

These things encourage invalidism. 
And once invalidism is established in 
the patient's personality, it is very 
hard to root out again. In fact, this 
process usually takes long and in- 
tense effort by a trained team of spe- 
cialists. For this reason, more and 
more patients are being sent to con- 
valescent homes and centers. Such 
centers have one added advantage— 
they bring patients who have stopped 
fighting against their handicaps into 
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, health 
| with 


contact with dozens of people who | 
are successfully battling defects as 
great or greater than their own. The 
group pressure on the man who has 
given up is terrific. His efforts to get 
pity, to get respect for being “brave,” 
or to play on his neighbor’s sym- 
pathies are greeted with the horse- 
laugh. He finds that he 
he is fighting his problems with every 
possible effort to win any standing 


must prove 


with his companions. Encouraged 
by the progress others are making, 
driven by the demands, of his new 
friends, and guided by a corps of 
trained therapists, the invalid often 
makes great strides. 

The graduates of these institutions, 
or the 


needed to use them, are often steered 


handicapped who never 
into camps or clubs where the handi- 
capped find fun and companionship 
Un- 


organizations 


along with the care they need 


fortunately, not many 


are devoted to this purpose, in spite 
of notable exceptions 
across the country. Most adults must 
be satisfied with mineral springs or 
children 


of a number 


resorts, and most 
or 


the 


and 
to 


summer boys’ 


take 


camps 


girls’ clubs willing 


handicapped along with the healthy. 


At one club, known for its work 
with crippled children, the sound are 
mixed well with the hampered, The 


| boys with handicaps are usually en- 


couraged to engage 
fairly 


in sports they 
manage but this 
is not rigidly tollowed—each 


can well, 
| policy 
| boy goes into each activity at least 
once a week, and his own choice of 
a main sport is usually heeded even 
if it seems poor. 

“We've 
know 
rector told 


had enough surprises to 
little we know,” the di- 
“One of our 
swimmers had short muscles at the 
back of thighs couldn't 
straighten out his legs. 
out there playing baseball who can't 
use his right arm. The drive 
gets from fighting a handicap head- 
on often pushes him over the top, 


how 
me, best 
his and 


There's a boy 


a boy 


and whatever he accomplishes that 


way means ten times-as much as 


what he does in sports where he 
doesn't need his crippled part.” 
“But how do the other boys take 
it?” I asked. “When your boy with 
the crippled arm struck out the first 


time, what did you do to keep the 
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rest of the team from riding him?” 

“Not a blessed thing. We don't 
have to push our boys into taking 
these fellows in—at this age boys are 
realists. They take what they can 
find in performance and personality, 
and make the most of it. That's why 
normal boys are so good for the 
handicapped boys. Boys aren't senti- 
mental, and they haven't learned to 
beat on everyone who's different 
from them. They accept the good, 


Diet 
Merely a matter 


Of mind over platter. 
Ethel M. Wegert 


and the good grows—they razz the 
bad, and it shrinks. On performance, 
our handicapped don’t mind being 
razzed—actually, it does them good 
to know that they're in with the 
crowd far enough to get razzed. On 
personality, and especially self-pity, 
we don't try to make it any easier or 
harder on them than the boys nat- 
urally do. Once in a while we catch 
some stinker teasing our special fel- 
lows (we hate to think of them as 
cripples), and straighten him out 
later: we usually just ride the one 
who stepped out of line on a few of 
his own faults, and tell him that 
those are things he did to himself—a 
cripple’s Cefect isn’t even his own do- 
ing. That’s usually enough to make 
him quit.” 

The results this man gets from al- 
most unlimited faith in the ability of 
healthy boys to draw out the best in 
their less fortunate brethren are 
amazing: yet perhaps they should 
not be. Perhaps even sincere sym- 
pathy is a blow to self-confidence. 
Perhaps thinking of the handicapped 
as people instead of sufferers or bur- 
dens or challenges to charity gives 
them far more than lack of special 
consideration takes away. 

The person who is fighting a 
handicap deserves all the help he can 
get. Certainty, he deserves a chance 
to ignore his defect. Certainly, he 
deserves a chance to seek friend- 


ship and respect through normal 


channels. Experts in handling the 
handicapped offer such opportunity 
whenever they can. With courage 
and ingenuity, the handicapped take 
advantage of it. 
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Presented with the hope”you find this interesting and useful 


SHIVERING JIMMIE: 


Here's an exciting and delicious new dessert that everyone loves. 
It’s so easy to make it's an added joy for mother. Goes over big 
for any home meal and is great hit for a party. 


T’S easy and thrifty—this tasty, 

new dessert that delights all ages 
in your family. The name Shivering 
Jimmie amuses and appeals to adults 
just as much as to the young fry. 
The Yimmie part is marshmallows 
with powdered cinnamon eyes and 
mouth. The shiver is the gelatin and 
gives them all a laugh. 


The recipe is nothing but any 
good gelatin mixture or des- 
sert. If you haven’t a favor- 
ite one of your own, you can 
easily find one in almost 


any cookb« 0k, 


When you have made thie 

gelatin mixture, pour it 

into a round dish rinsed out well in 
cold water. Then chill. And when it 
is time to serve, unmold on a dessert 
plate. Then, with the tip of spoon or 
a grapefruit knife scoop out inden- 
tations to hold Jimmie marshmallow 
faces, arranging in a ring. 


Jimmie faces are made from whole 
marshmallows. The number depends 


upon the size of the mold. What you 
want to do is to have at least one 
Jimmie face per person served. Pow 

dered cinnamon makes the eyes and 
nose, applied with damp toothpick. 


You can go into all this with a real 

festive flourish, of course, by using 
cloves for eves; thinly sliced 
red maraschino cherries or 
bits of orange peel for lips. 
And there is no law against 
giving Jimmie a tiny gum- 
drop nose. 


Garnish with whipped cream 
if you care to. But this is 
not important because it is 
the Jimmie faces and that 


shiver, which make the hit. 


The color and flavor of your gelatin 
mold may vary with the season and 
occasion, For autumn or Halloween 
— orange. For the holidays and 
Valentine’s Day—red (cherry or 
strawberry). For any regular home 
meal just choose your family’s 
favorite gelatin color or flavor, 


A WHOLESOME TREAT everyone loves is inexpensive delicious = — 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively flavor satisfies —— WRIGLEVS 
(without hurting appetite). And for “tricks-or-treat” prARMINT a 
here is something youngsters really appreciate! CHEWING GUM 





He Asked 


Permission to Stay | ,.,,. 


Major 


% 


William E. Barber, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


| a THOUSAND marines lay be- 
sieged at Yudam-ni; three thousand 
more were at Hagaru-ri, preparing a 
breakthrough. Guarding a frozen moun- 
tain pass between them, Major Barber, 
with only a company, held their fate 
in his hands. Encirclement threatened 
him. But he asked permission to stay, 
and for five days he held the pass 
against attack. When relief came, only 
eighty-four men could walk away. But 
Major Barber had saved a division. 


“I know,” says Major Barber, “that 
you realize what hard jobs our men are 
doing in America’s armed forces. May- 
be you haven't realized that you're 


helping those men—whenever you in- 
vest in Defense Bonds. For Bonds 


strengthen our economy—to produce 


the arms and food and care that make 


, 


our men secure.” 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and 
prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved 
Series E Bonds start paying interest after 
6 months. And average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning—at the new rate— 
for 10 more years. Today, start investing in 
U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the 


Payroll Savings Plan at work 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. lt is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


The State of the Family 


(Continued from page 25) 


ts on their offspring, grant priv- 
| ileges and in general encourage them 
in materialistic ways of living. It is 
typical of our civilization that par- 
ents will find it quite natural to sac- 
rifice a good bit of their own comfort 
so that John may have that new car 
and Grace may go to that expensive 
school. This proves that the parents 
are full of pride and desire to cherish 
their young; it also proves that they 
want to see them “succeed” or at least 
bear the outward trappings of suc- 
cess. 

Unfortunately, the injudicious giv- 
ing of gifts and privileges to growing 
children cannot fail to have a serious 
effect upon the emotional relation- 
ship between parents and children. 
Even a very young child may see the 
| gifts as something in the nature of 
| a bribe, forced upon him in the place 
of real love and affection. Although 
|unconsciously he would prefer the 

love and affection, he learns enough 





of the expectations of society to 
appear delighted with the bribe—he 
soon gets used to having and to de- 
manding. In his heart he thinks his 
cause is hopeless, and that he may 
never have true affection and under- 
standing, and so he snatches at what 
he can get, thereby increasing the 
barrier between himself and parental 
affection and hardening his own shell 
of unlovability. 

This habit of indulgence is as 
widespread as it is vicious, and few 
are the present-day Americans who 
are not somewhat affected. Parents 
fear they would be considered stingy 
if they practiced any asceticism in 
this matter of material comforts and 
toys for their children. The tempta- 
tions to buy and to present are 
strong, and the fear of what the 
neighbors would say is still stronger. 
Indeed, the children might suffer, if 
they received fewer bribes than their 
playmates—suffer in the competition 











“Mother and Daddy are asleep. They were all worn out 
trying to get me to go to bed.” 
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of living with their peers. But par- 
ents who recognize the danger of 
overemphasis on the materialistic, 
competitive aspects of our living do 
manage to place a common-sense 
check on gift-giving. 


Babel of the Experts 


Our tendency to run to extremes in 
fads of child-rearing is another thing 
which has helped to undermine par- 
ents’ confidence in their own judg- 
ment. The pure, instinctual source of 
judgment which is supposed to well 
up by nature in the new parent gets 
muddied often by suggestions tossed 
into it by the experts. For example, 
any mother of several children in 
this generation has been urged, inde- 
pendent of her experience, to oppo- 
site methods of baby-tending: for 
her first, a sterilized nursery run on 
an impersonal schedule, for her latest 
a rocking-chair cuddling and “feed 
him whenever he cries.” Actually, 
the adviee of specialists is not really 
so extreme, but since we Americans 
love to exaggerate, we enjoy getting 
excited about the recommendations 
and following them to the hilt. 

This doubt of ourselves ‘does not 
make for consistency. And one qual- 
ity children wish parents would have 
is consistency. Scientific studies show 
children are uncomfortable when we 
vacillate or become indecisive in 
matters of discipline. The remedy for 
that is to hold family conferences on 
important decisions and let the 
youngsters participate in setting up 
certain rules and penalties. This isn’t 
passing the buck, since it promotes a 
sense of responsibility on everyone's 
part. 


Relax and Love Them! 


If there is one thing that parents 
wish they could do—and it would be 
the best way for them to help relieve 
the strains and doubts and dilemmas 
of modern parenthood—it is to relax 
and enjoy the children. One thing to 
remember, one thing to build convic- 
tion on, is that family life is impor- 
tant. It is an expression of faith, a 
unit of stability, a refuge for grown- 
ups as well as children. 

Let your children be a comfort to 
you! They may be able to soothe you 

















The difference 
between this... 





fitting frames 
for LITTLE FACES 


SELECT OPC Brother & Sister Frames 


@ for perfect fit 
@ for flattering lines 
@ for solid construction so 
necessary to the lively child. 
e Surprisingly low in cost. 
When you go for your child’s new 
glasses, take this ad with you—ask for 
SCHOOL CHUM for boys 
TWINKLE- TOES for girls. 


eg 
mee? LIKE MAGIC ) 


5 DIFFERENT BABY NEE 


all thru infancy 
I and early childhood 
» YOUTH TABLE & 


’ = CHAIR, CHAIR - ¢ 
\ ‘yet 


STROLLER with 
FLOATING 
ACTION 
SPRINGS 
| Babyhood Industries, Inc, 7 

1 175 UNION ST., WORCESTER 8. MASS 
"lease send complete 
I Babyhood Wonda-Chair, 
Name 


i Address 
City State 


SOLD DIRECT TO KEEP PRICE LOW 


TIP-PROOF 
HI-CHAIR 


information 


I 
on the | 
! 
' 


when a politician’s speech has raised 
your hackles. Youngsters 

merely naive, starry-eyed, 
witted, and full of innocent fancy. 
They have a deep, unprejudiced wis- 


are not 


fresh- 


i\dom which parents should draw 
'upon. Their comments, whenever I 


have met them—in class, perhaps 30 
at a time, between the ages of nine 


-and 12, while their judgment is still 


unswerved by ego or purse—have 
never failed to stimulate my think- 
ing as a teacher; their adventures 
into the sophistries of statesmen or 
advertisers may startle and delight 
their parents. 

Learn about love ftom children! 
Children daily take a hundred indig- 
nities and insults from us: the inter- 
ruptions of play, the sharp word, the 
sharper slap, and yet they still for- 
give with open hearts and open arms 
when we show readiness for bedtime 
reconciliation. Every parent has felt 
the easing tension in these moments 
of tenderness with a child; often they 
seem almost unreal amid the cares 
of the day. But they are not unreal; 
the fact is that they part 
of the only worth-while reality in 
the whole of parent-child relations. 
Grandparents are likely to recognize 
this truth and indulge themselves in 
much more tenderness (called pet- 
ting spoiling) than 
Grandmothers and grandfathers try 


form 


and parents 


to remind us by saying: “Remember, 


-your children are young so short a 
| . ” 
time! 


There are many ways to spoil a 
child. He may be spoiled by neglect, 
b: rejection or over-protectiou, by 
having too much attention or none at 


all. In definition, spoiling is giving a 


child some concept of himself which 
is not real or true—a conceit. A child 
who imagines himself unloved has 
the The show-off 
suffers from an excess of adulation 
and a kind of flattering attention 


wrong conceit. 


which his little ego cannot digest. 
True affection and tenderness do not 
have these adverse effects, because 
they represent honest and reciprocal 
emotions. No baby wants to be 
adored, any more than a grown per- 
son wants to be set upon a pedestal 
and worshipped. Adoration hampers 
the individual in the task of finding 
what he is really like, while genuine 
love, whether between friend and 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


friend, lover and lover or adult and 
child, promotes the best growth of 
personality and poise. 


Error Is the Stuff of Life 


Parents shouldn’t set themselves 
on pedestals, either. There’s no use 
pretending to be infallible. We are 
not aware of the extent to which we 
push infallibility nowadays, smug in 
our assurance that we have given 
up the pose of authority parents as- 
sumed in another age. Many of to- 
day’s adults are afraid of admitting 
mistakes, in their personal lives or 
their dealings with people, especially 
with their children. This inability to 
own up to error makes it hard to be 
a loving parent. For one thing, it is 
more than likely that such an adult 
will not forgive mistakes on the part 
of his children; moreover, children 
will admit their mistakes less readily 
than they would in another home. 
Both parent and child are missing 
valuable experiences, in honesty, in 
sympathy, in humor and loving for- 
giveness. 

Many adults—teachers, camp coun- 
selors, fathers and mothers—have 
tried admitting to an error in child- 
training or judgment to the children 
The 


these 


themselves. gentlemanliness 


with which admissions 
handled by children is a great com- 
fort to the adult. There seems to be 


no attempt to take advantage of 


are 


“weakness” (admitting error certain- 
ly is not weakness); rather, the air 
is cleared for mutual trust. 


—And Love! 


Children, in these days, have little 
enough to do that’s of vital impor- 
tance in keeping homes together. 
Rarely are their daily chores or their 
supplementary jobs necessary to the 
running of the household, rarely is 
their labor needed for shop or farm. 
Let's try relying on them, therefore, 
for the most 
modern family lite: love. If we start 


essential element of 
early, we can guide them in wise 
loving and the ability to accept peo- 
ple as they really are—even their 
own parents. 

None of us is wise, kind or honest 
all the time. The common lot is to be 
unsure and therefore snobbish or un- 
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kind, fearful and therefore dishon- 
est, and subject to indecision and 
waywardness. But in the secure for- 
tress of the home, we can give our 
families, adults and children alike, 
a chance to show tender understand- 
ing, to soothe our cares, forgive our 
stumbling, and help us to laugh off 
our disappointments. 


Spice Is Nice 
(Continued from page 35) 


use and enjoy most of the spices. 

On the basis of this research, a 
new set of recommendations can now 
be made to those on low-sodium 
diets. In the splendid booklet “Food 
for Your Heart,” published by the 
American Heart Association, we are 
told that lack of salt doesn’t make 
a dull dish if other permissible sea- 
sonings are used. 

These are the seasonings they sug- 
gest: 

Allspice 

Almond extract 

Bay leaves 

Caraway 

Curry 

Cinnamon 

Garlic (not garlic salt) 

Ginger 

Herbs 

Lemon extract 

Lemon juice 

Mace 

Mustard, dried (not prepared ) 

Nutmeg 

Onion (not onion salt) 

Paprika (mostly for color ) 

Pee Kay Hollywood Seasoning 

(made of 15 herbs and spices) 

Pepper (white, black, red) 

Peppermint 

Pimento 

Poultry seasoning 

Saccharin or Sucaryl (if calories 

are restricted) 

Sage 

Thyme 

Vanilla 

Vinegar 

We have come a long way in effi- 
ciency and technology and the sci- 
ence of nutrition since the days 
when Columbus and Magellan dis- 
covered new worlds as a by-product 
of their search for spice. But we 
agree with them perfectly on one 
point: spice is nice, 
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Developed and supervised by com- 
petent clinical authority, the Knox 
“Eat and Reduce” Plan is intended 
especially for overweight people in 
otherwise normal health. 


THE PLAN HAS BEEN TESTED on overweight people with excellent 
results. In addition, many physicians (and their families) have written 
us about their gratifying personal results with this plan. 


THE KNOX “EAT AND REDUCE" PLAN is simple and sensible — 
it places no burden of exercise or hunger on you. Quite the contrary, 
it permits three tempting, solid meals daily, plus between-meal feed- 
ings. The menus have been carefully selected so as to provide an abun- 
dance of vitamins, minerals and protein. Many of the dishes utilize 
Knox Gelatine, which is, of course, all protein and 

no sugar — thus being an effective aid 

in weight reduction. 


USE THIS COUPON « 
WRITE TODAY! 
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FOOT BALANCERS 


CUBOID Foot Comfort is 
available at these stores 


ALLENTOWN 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 


May Co. & Lane Bryant 


BEAUMONT, TEX 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BROCKTON, MASS 
BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
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NEW YORK 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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For Homemakers with Heart Trouble 


(Continued from page 22) 


a technique resulting in decreased 
effort on the part of the worker— 
less bending, lifting, climbing and 
reaching. She discussed the contri- 
bution of good posture and proper 
body mechanics to the conservation 
of energy. Mary Owen was surprised 
to learn that it takes one and a half 
times as much energy to walk fast as 
to walk at a moderate pace. She could 
understand why the doctor advised 
her to avoid climbing stairs after 
she learned that it takes seven times 


'as much energy to climb stairs, and 


twice as much energy to walk down 


stairs, as it does to walk on the level. 


Mrs. Kettunen did not confine her- 
self to theory She demon- 
strated the back-bending saved by 
using long-handled and 
mops, the substitution of strong back 
and leg muscles for the smaller mus- 
cles of the back in lifting or stooping, 


alone. 


brooms 


_and the importance of sitting at one’s 


work rather than standing. Just as 
all this talk about proper posture 
had begun to make Mary conscious 
of the hardness of the folding chair 
on which she was perched, the in- 
short recess 


structor announced a 


'with time to get acquainted. Ques- 


| 
| 


tions flew across the teacups; every- 
one was eager to learn more about 
work simplification. 


After the 


nen discussed work surfaces of the 


intermission Mrs. Kettu- 


correct height, to reduce stooping or 
reaching, permit one to stand cor- 
rectly fatigue. “Here 
comes!” thought Mary. “I suppose 
she'll that | 
whole kitchen.” 

A comfortable kitchen chair-stool 


and reduce 


suggest remodel my 


will bring you up to the proper level 
Mrs. Kettu- 
“as well as reminding you 


for much of your work,” 
nen said, 
to sit rather 
job.” She suggested simple racks to 
raise the dishpan to the proper height 
or extension legs to lift whole tables, 
stoves or She was full of 
ingenious ideas for “making do” with 
equipment already at hand. Mary 
went home glowing with enthusiasm, 


than stand to do the 


cabinets. 


/and spent the next few days busily 
adapting what she had learned to her 


own home. 


The next session concentrated on 
work simplification in the kitchen. 
kitchen 
evaluation check list on which they 


The women were given a 


their own 
lighting, 


were asked to 
kitchens as to ventilation, 
work levels and stor- 
check 


returned to the 


appraise 


arrangement, 
age 
not to be 
but were to be kept out to help de- 


space. These lists were 


teache1 


termine their own needs. 

A film strip of a famous Heart 
Kitchen was shown to the group. 
Mrs. Kettunen explained that this 
kitchen had been built on plans 
made by a committee of authorities 
management en- 
family 


in industrial and 


gineering, home economics, 
relations, psychiatry, physical thera- 
and 


py, physiology, rehabilitation 


architecture. The chairman was Dr. 
Lilian Gilbreth, consulting engineer, 
central character in “Cheaper by the 
Dozen.” Mrs. Kettunen warned that 
this was not a “model kitchen” in the 
sense of one to be duplicated exactly, 
but a demonstration project designed 
to illustrate applications of work 
simplification principles. The class 
was advised to watch for and to pick 
out ideas that could be adapted to 
individual needs discovered through 
the kitchen evaluation sheets. 

Mrs. Kettunen 


while an assistant 


At recess this time, 
made the tea 
plotted her steps on a floor plan of 
the kitchen. Tea, teakettle and china 
had been stored in the conventional 
was 


places. By the time the tea 


ready, the floor plan was a maze of 
paths indicating hundreds of steps. 
After recess, with a simple rearrange- 
ment to store supplies and equip- 
ment at the point of first use, Mrs. 
Kettunen showed how 
could be saved in this simple task. 
Mary Owen and her classmates were 


many steps 


fascinated. As she told her husband, 
“You could practically hear the men- 
tal wheels turning round.” 

Again there were busy days in the 
Owen household as Mary went about 
the task of rearranging her equip- 
ment. The double boiler ended by 
being in three places—bottom section 
at the sink, ready to receive water, 
the top at the food preparation cen- 
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ter and the lid at the stove! And 
the new arrangement really worked. 
Things were where she needed them 
when she needed them. 

Meantime she looked forward 
eagerly to the remaining sessions of 
the course; the next was to be de- 
voted to the laundry and the final 
lesson to cleaning. 

At this point, Mrs. Kettunen dis- 
tributed some job evaluation sheets 
that set Mary thinking along new 
lines. These sheets contained ques- 
tions such as “Does this job really 
contribute to the physical or emo- 
tional well-being of your family?” 
“Does the result pay for the time 
you spend doing this job?” 

Mary thought of her own little 
fetish about ironing sheets. Lots of 
women, she knew, simply took them 
off the line and folded them down; 
she had never felt comfortable about 
doing that—the drawers didn’t look 
quite so neat, and neither did the 
sheets. In the light of some of the 
questions on the job evaluation 
sheet, ironing sheets seemed rather 
unimportant. It certainly didn’t con- 
tribute to the well-being of the fam- 
ily, for she was the only one who 
cared whether the sheets were 
ironed. And as she thought it over, 
she realized that the energy the job 
exacted was hardly worth the slight 
satisfaction she derived. Mary went 
on to study each of the major jobs 
that made up her housekeeping 
schedule. It was amazing that so 
many included operations that could 
be eliminated with no loss to her or 
to her tamily. 

Mrs. Kettunen had suggested defi- 
nite steps in analyzing a job. 

1. Break down the operation, list 
the details exactly as you do the 
job at present. 

2. Ask yourself why it is neces- 
sary, where, when and how it should 
be done, and by whom. 

3. Develop a method that elim- 
inates unnecessary details, combines 
and simplifies the essentials and puts 
them in the most efficient sequence. 

4. Apply the new method at once, 
and check to be sure that you are 
really following it. 

Mary got along pretty well until 
she came to the fourth step. At this 
point she found some of her old in- 
efficient habits hard to break. For 








A household treasure, soda can save you time, work, money 


How to get more help 


— from that soda package 
in your medicine chest 


In almost every home in America, 
you'll find a box of baking soda 
(bicarbonate of soda). Chances are 
you've a package in your kitchen 
—and in your medicine cabinet, 
too. But do you know all the ways 
—the more than 101 ways—this 
dependable, inexpensive product 
can work for you? 

Soda is your most economical tooth 
powder .. . cleans teeth thoroughly, 
safely. Its gentle action helps to 
whiten teeth to original shade 
without harm to enamel. No won- 
der thrifty homemakers make soda 
their family tooth powder! 

Soda gives you a refreshing, eco- 
nomical mouthwash and gargle... 
helps sweeten breath and leaves 
your mouth feeling “‘wide-awake’”’ 
fresh. Soda brings prompt relief 
from distress of acid indigestion... 
soothes the pain and sting of sun- 
burn, minor burns, poison ivy. 

In the kitchen, you can rely on 
soda to help you bake a better 


cake... and to clean and sweeten 
your refrigerator, your glass coffee- 
maker and vacuum bottles. For 
bicarbonate of soda is a pure food 
product with special cleaning 
qualities. 

So why buy a number of differ- 
ent products to do a number of 
different jobs when bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) does them all 
and costs so much less—only a 
few pennies a box? 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda are pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
Write for FREE booklet on the many uses 
of soda to: Church & Dwight Company, 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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example, in spite of Mrs. Kettunen’s 
assurance that dusting with both 


hands was more efficient, less tiring 
and better balanced, Mary found it | 


}awkward at first. She soon learned 


that she could not change all he r | 


| work habits at once, but must prac- 
tice until she had perfected one new 
j}method before going on to the next. 
| 
| had just finished making in the final 
session of the class, pillows fluffed, 


ly tucked in at all the proper places, 


skills she had acquired. The fact 


as a holding device for fluffing pil- 
lows and folding heavy spreads and 
blankets—was not the important 
thing. She had learned more than 
a series of clever techniques to make 
her housework simpler—she had 
learned an entirely new approach 
to life. Mary Owen knew how to 
recognize a problem, analyze it and 
seek a constructive solution; it was 
a point of view which she was to 
carry over from housework into 
every phase of her life. 





‘tion and its affiliated state societies | 


sheets, blankets and bedspread neat- | 
she was proud—and grateful for the | 
that she could change a bed without | 
undue strain on ber heart—making | 


one side at a time, sitting down | 
while she worked, and using the bed | 


The American Heart  Associa- | 


have earned similar gratitude from | 


hundreds of cardiac homemakers | 


‘throughout the United States. Al- 


| 


though women with heart trouble | 
have priority, whenever there is | 


/room women with other handicaps 
are admitted to the work simplifica- 
| tion classes. Moreover, the realiza- 
tion is growing that every woman, 


time and energy she gains by more 
efficient methods, and that teaching 
her to do her job better may actually 
help to prevent the development of 
heart disease in later life. 

Many agencies have worked in 





close cooperation with the heart 
associations. In areas where a state 
‘heart group is not able to finance 
ithe cost of a full-scale kitchen, the 
| local utility company has often pro- 
vided the funds and occasionally a 
member of its home management 


handicapped or healthy, can use the | 


|staff has served as an adviser on | 


committees. In Mary Owen's case, 


| eBeae | 
|the classroom facilities were pro- | 








Now as she surveved the bed she | § 
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vided by the local Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Magazines and newspapers coop- 
erate with local radio stations to 
spread the news wherever classes 
are available. County and state med- 
ical societies publicize the program 
among their membership, and local 
physicians cooperate by referring 
patients who can benefit from such 
instruction, just as did Mrs. Owen's 
doctor. Through the teamwork of 
all of these agencies, this practical 
program is fighting a winning battle 
to lessen disability, prevent untimely 
death, and provide extra years of 
happy, self-sufficient life for the 
homemaker handicapped by heart 
disease. 

[See also “Down with Drudgery” 
(photo story), December, 1950; and 
Anna May Wilson's “What's Wrong 
with Kitchens?” July, 1951, and “A 
Kitchen for the ‘Take It Easy’ Cook,” 
October, 1952. The last is available 
in a 20-cent pamphlet from the 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn street, Chicago 10.] 


How Safe Are Reducing Diets? 
(Continued from page 27) 


liquids. Anyone familiar with basic 
dietetics knows, of course, that no re- 
lation whatever exists between con- 
sistency and caloric content. Liquids 
can be calorie-rich and therefore fat- 
tening. The following examples 
should suffice: 


Highball with gingerale 140 calories 
Beer (12 ounces) 175 calories 
Cola drink (six ounces) 90 calories 
Milk (eight ounces) 160 calories 
Grape juice (six ounces) 120 calories 
Orange juice (six ounces) 60 calories 
Chocolate malted milk 

(ten ounces) 450 calories 
Soup, most kinds 

(four ounces) 100 calories 
For comparison: one slice of bread 
equals 65 calories. The liquid state, ob- 
viously, is far from a guarantee against 
calories. 

Another objection to this type of 
diet is that it deprives the teeth, the 
chewing mechanism and the muscles 
of the intestinal tract of their normal 
function. It takes solid food to keep 
these organs in good working condi- 
tion. Liquids play an important part 
in our dietary, but to subsist entirely 


ing. At your grocer’s. 
‘ 
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For some people, a moderate amount of coffee each day 
has little or no appreciable effect on the heart action, But for 
others—it produces noticeable, unpleasant symptoms. 

The heart rate may markedly increase. The hands may trem- 
ble. The breathing may become more rapid. And the blood 
pressure would probably be up. 


Taken in the evening, the caffein in coffee may also keep 
you awake, 

If caffein affects you in any of these ways, you need not give 
up coffee with all its warmth, goodness, and the general feeling 
of well-being it brings. You need only give up drinking caffein. 
To do this is simple. 

Just drink Sanka Coffee which is 97% caffein-free. You'll 
find it a rich blend of the finest coffees with a spicy aroma and 
delightful bouquet. 


Perhaps you have about decided 
to give up coffee. The advice to you is, 
“Don’t”! Try delicious Sanka Coffee. 
Chances are you'll like it even better 


than the coffee you’re now drink- 
Products of 
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on them for reducing purposes is as 
| useless as it is undesirable. 

Reducing diets based on one or 
two food items to the exclusion of 
others can never be regarded as safe 
|or harmless. Many of these diets 
| have come and gone, but some re- 
| ducers still admit using the “pine- 
|apple juice” diet, the “vegetable” 
| diet, the “egg” diet. the “protein” 
| diet, the “banana” diet and the like. 
| Here, again, there is nothing wrong 
with these foods as a part of our 
daily menu. But to live on one or 
| two of them exclusively day after day 
| is tragic. 

In nutrition “variety is the spice of 
life” and weight reduction is no ex- 
| euse for violating this principle. All 
| diets should daily contain items from 
each of the Basic Seven groups of 
foods as outlined by the U. S, De- 
| partment of Agriculture. These in- 
'clude green and yellow vegetables; 
| oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit; pota- 
toes and other vegetables and fruits; 
| milk and milk products; meat, poul- 
try, fish or eggs; bread, flour and 
cereals; butter and fortified mar- 
| garine 

A tremendous amount of nutrition- 
al knowledge has accumulated since 
reducing diets first came to notice 
some 90 years ago. We know today 
the principal nutrient contributions 
of foods, and the dietary require- 
ments of man, woman and child are 
generally well understood. Most im- 
portant of all we have learned that 
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the construction of a sound reducing 
diet is possible only by observing 
several well-founded nutritional rules 
and regulations. 

1. The diet must be low in calo- 
ries. Obesity is caused by an intake 
of food greater than the energy used. 
In reducing, the process has to be 
reversed. A person eats less than his 
body needs; the body is forced to 
give up some of its stored fat; and 
weight loss inevitably and invariably 
results. 

Counting calories alone, it should 
be emphasized, is not enough. The 
dieter who indulges in pie a la mode 
and then tries to make up for it by 
skipping his meat, bread, fruits and 
vegetables is depriving his body of 
many of the essentials of a well- 
On the other hand to 
ignore calorie-counting is disastrous. 


rounded diet. 


Every reducing patient should fa- 
miliarize himself as much as possible 
with food values.. He should espe- 
cially learn to beware of the calories 
hidden in such  innocent-looking 
places as the cocktail, the snack and 
the soda-fountain drink. 

Most reducing diets prescribed by 
a physician contain somewhere be- 
tween 800 and 1500 calories. When- 
ever rapid weight loss becomes nec- 
essary for one reason or another, as 
little as 600 or even 500 calories per 
day may be employed. Supplemen- 
tal vitamins and minerals are often 
necessary because of the difficulty of 
deriving an adequate amount of 
these valuable substances from diets 
with less than 1200 calories. No one 
should ever place himself on these 
rigid diets except under the super- 
vision of his physician. 

2. The diet must be low in fat. The 
most fattening of all foods are not 
sugar and sweets, as many people be- 
lieve, but rather fats and oils. They 
are the richest and most concentrat- 
ed of all Weight for 
weight they contain more than twice 


foodstuffs. 


as many calories as either starch or 
protein. An average pat of butter 
yields as many calories as a whole 
slice of bread, and salad dressing has 
ten times than the 
vegetables it serves to flavor. Be- 
cause of this, fats are always rigidly 
restricted in reducing diets. A typi- 
cal 1000 calorie reducing diet in- 
cludes about one and a half ounces 


more calories 
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of fat as compared with several times 
that amount in the average American 
diet. 

It is undesirable, and in fact im- 
possible, to exclude fat entirely from 
the human diet. Fats add apprecia- 
bly to the taste and palatability of 
the foods we eat. Furthermore, they 
yield their calories rather slowly and, 
as a result, prolong the gratification 
of the sense of appetite. And fats 
and oils supply us with the impor- 
tant fatty acids as well as fat-solu- 
ble vitamins, particularly A and D. 

3. The diet must be moderately 
low in starches or sugars. From a 
nutritional point of view, carbohy- 
drates, starches and sugars are all 
one and the same thing. Their chief 
function is to supply energy or fuel. 
They burn much faster than fat, and 
this makes them more promptly 
available for rapid use. 

Most of the foods we eat contain 
some starch, but the first that should 
be eliminated from the reducing diet 
are the concentrated carbohydrates, 
such as sugar, syrup, honey, candy, 
pastry and the like. “Don’t we all 
need some sugar?” is a question fre- 
quently asked. Yes, we do, but it 
doesn't necessarily have to come out 
of the sugar bowl. Instead, it should 
be obtained from the bulkier fruits 
and vegetables. But even here care 
must be taken to use as much as pos- 
sible of the low-sugar and as little as 
possible of the high-sugar items. 

Sugars and starches add not only 
energy and bulk but also flavor to 
our meals. In addition, they serve to 
spare protein, and they are essential 
to the proper metabolism of fat. A 
diet too low in carbohydrates, such 
“protein diet,” is therefore in- 
adequate. In short, a well-rounded, 
nutritionally sound diet calls for re- 
striction, but never for total elimina- 
tion of starches. 

4. The diet must be fairly high in 
protein. Proteins occupy a unique 
place in nutrition. While sugars and 
fats serve as tuel to supply energy, 
the chief function of protein is to 
build and repair tissues. It is to our 
body what brick, steel and wood are 
to our home furnishings. 
About one half of the protein we con- 
sume is convertible into sugar, but 
carbohydrates and fats can never be 
into protein. The best 
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AFTER 40 it's just good sense to 
eat foods that are good for you 


You ought to try Wheat Germ. 
It gives high food value with low 
calorie intake. A few tablespoons 
can make up B-vitamin deficien- 
cies that may you to feel 


tired, irritable, below par. 

You'll like Kretschmer Wheat 
Germ better each time you eat it 
Use it on cereal, salads, in meat- 
loaf, cookies be sure to eat a few 
tablespoons some way—every day 
RECIPES on label. Buy Kretschmer 


Wheat Germ at your grocer’s. 
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right foods EVERY DAY ye 


| of them. Most of the proteins we eat 





| consider that they cannot furnish a 
| complete and balanced selection of 


‘body weight. 
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they can do is spare it to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

Proteins are made up of varying 
combinations of “building stones” 
called amino acids, and the body re- 
quires the greatest possible variety | 


come from meat, fish, poultry, milk 
products, fruits and vegetables, and 
it is always advisable to include in 
our diet as many of these sources as 
possible. A major objection to diets 
such as the “milk and banana,” the | 
“vegetable” or the “steak and potato” 
becomes obvious when we stop to 





amino acids. 

The normal diet contains one gram 
of protein for every two pounds of 
The diet | 
should contain more than that, per- 
haps one gram for each pound of | 
body weight. (One gram is approxi- 


reducing 


|mately one thirtieth of an ounce.) 


This means that the reducer should 
eat more lean meat, fish and fowl, 
shellfish, cottage soy- 
beans than usual. These foods con- 
tain anywhere from 15 to 35 per cent 


cheese and 


| protein and relatively little fat or 


carbohydrate. 
5. The diet must be adequate in 
water, minerals and vitamins. Water, 


| contrary to a popular belief, should | 


be neither restricted nor omitted 
from the reducing diet. 

Our body is composed largely of | 
water. Next to air, it is the item most 
indispensable to our existence. It 
contains no calories and therefore 


The | 


same is true of sugar-free carbonated 


cannot possibly be fattening. 


drinks and of coffee and tea, pro- 
vided no sugar, cream or milk is 
added. 

To omit water from the diet or to 
deprive the body of it by purges or 
heating cabinets is as unwise as it is 
ineffective. is not the | 
same thing as fat loss. The athlete 
who loses several pounds by perspir- 
ing profusely during a football game 
regains all of it within a day or two 
unless he deliberately and foolishly 
refrains from quenching his thirst. 

Vitamins and minerals are also es- 
sential to good health and nutrition, 
and like water they are calorie-free. 
Our chief source of vitamins and 
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minerals is the food we eat. Even 
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normally we have to exercise caution 
and make sure that our diet is se- 
lected well enough to include an ade- 
quate amount of these invaluable 
materials. Whenever the food intake 
is restricted, vigilance has to be mul- 
tiplied severalfold. A diet of more 
than 1200 calories constructed ac- 
cording to the rules outlined in these 
paragraphs should furnish a sufficient 
amount of vitamins and minerals to 
prevent anemia and deficiency dis- 
eases. When a diet lower than this is 
employed it should be supplemented 
with vitamins and minerals in cap- 
sule form. These capsules, however, 
it should be emphasized, can never 
entirely replace essential foods, such 
as meat, fish, milk, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables. 

6. The diet must be ample in bulk. 
Bulk gives satiety, which means that 
it appeases the appetite and gratifies 
the sense of hunger satisfactorily. 
This is important if weight reduction 
is to be sustained uninterruptedly. 
The hungry reducer is a poor loser 
because he is uncomfortable, unhap- 
py and disgruntled. He frequently 
develops symptoms of headache, las- 
situde and weakness. He can hardly 
be blamed for discontinuing treat- 
ment before getting very far. This is 
another reason for avoiding the get- 
thin-quick or starvation diets, even 
for short periods. 

The best way to ensure ample bulk 
is to avoid concentrated foods. Five 
ounces of butter (80 per cent fat) 
will yield 1000 calories, the same as 
can be derived from 17 pounds of 
lettuce (three per cent sugar). No 
one, of course, would ever think of 
using either one of these foods alone 
as a steady diet, but some idea of the 
tremendous difference in calorie con- 
centration can be gleaned from the 
comparison. No one need—or could 
—subsist entirely on lettuce, but the 
reducing diet should include enough 
of it as well as of other low-calorie 
fruits and vegetables to contribute 
liberally to the size and bulkiness of 
the diet. 


Ir is difficult to leave the subject of 
reducing diets without a word of 
caution against the so-called health 
foods, reducing breads and slenderiz- 
ing drinks. There is no food or drink 
that calories than 
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There is no bread that contains 
less calories than ordinary bread, and 
as mentioned earlier, fruit juices car- 
ry their own goodly share of calories. 
Advertising claims notwithstanding, 
there is no patent medicine on the 
market capable of reducing a single 
ounce of weight without risk, and no 
one, of course, should ever take any 
reducing medicines without. strict 


'medical advice and supervision. 


More people are weight conscious 
today than Dieting 
rivals the weather as a popular topic 
of conversation. More 
the overweight are 
realize the hazards that lurk in obes- 


ever before. 
and more of 
beginning to 


ity, and more and more of them are 
anxious to have their weight correct- 
ed to where it 
Some of the overweight seek a trim- 


normally belongs. 
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mer figure for cosmetic reasons, 
which is understandable enough. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are often 
carried away by their enthusiasm 
and resort to the first stray diet list 
that comes along. Diets emanating 
supposedly from Hollywood or Paris 
are appealing, especially those sug- 
gested by svelte movie queens or so- 
cial debutantes. 

It should be clear by now that all 
freak, slipshod diets are dangerous, 
and that no single diet can suit every 
reducer’s purpose. It should also be 
clear by now that there 
cut to 


weight reduction. 


is no short 
and permanent 
And, finally, it 
should be re-emphasized that the 


successful 


only safe and effective reducing diet 
is one based on sound, scientific med- 
ical knowledge. 


Services for the Aged 


(Continued from page 19) 


Yet what is the situation here? A 
survey by the New York State Joint 
Legislative 
of the A 
various age 


Committee on Problems 
ging shows that, because of 
limitations of insurance 
health, 


and accident coverage are suspended 


companies, hospitalization 
just when such protection is needed 
most, in old age. Medical care re- 
quirements reach a peak then, but 
earning power sinks to a low ebb or 
vanishes entirely. 

Of course, not all of our old people 
live in poverty; but other afflictions 
of later 
, haunting loneliness and frus- 
tration, strike alike. 
Certainly those who reach their ad- 
material 


years, such as chronic ill- 
nesses 
rich and poor 
with 
their 
elderly neighbors should not be de- 


vanced years more 


comforts than less fortunate 
nied assistance in making their lives 
enjoyable and satisfying. However, 
a community is taking only a com- 
mon-sense recognition of conditions 
as they exist when it slants its activi- 
ties and services f6r the aged toward 
the poor, because there are so many 
of them. 

The problems of old age encom- 
pass many fields. They embrace a 
feeble ex-carpenter of 65 whose chil- 
dren, unable to support him, have to 
send him to an institution; a 60 year 


old former schoolteacher who, men- 


tally alert and vigorous, chafes at her 


forced retirement to idleness and 
sinks into profound melancholia; a 
wrinkled octogenarian whose bones 
racked with 
old 
ly lost her husband 


half-fearfully, 


ing death; a sprightly old gentleman 


are arthritic pain; a 


70 year widow who _ recent- 


and now sits 


half-hopefully await- 
who, dreading old age, becomes be- 


set with neuroses, develops imagi- 
nary foes and has to be sent to a men- 
tal hospital; and a rugged chemist of 
60 who cannot find a job because he 

“too old.” 

These situations present individ- 
ual problems, and they must be met 
on an individual basis. No one serv- 
ice, no One approach, no one type of 
institution will help all older people 
with such varied needs. The concept 
of the “ 


danger: 


older person” is fraught with 
there is no average older 


person; it is a statistical delusion. 


The ueeds of old people vary not 
only in kind but in degree. 

The New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of the 
Aging has attempted, and quite suc- 
cessfully, to stimulate local pro- 
grams where the different needs and 
facilities of the communities can be 
taken into account. Often when we 
have been invited to some locality to 


confer with a group and to offer what 
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guidance we are able in the inaugu- 
ration of a program for the aged we 
are asked; “What one service can we 
provide that is most needed,” or 
“What is the outstanding need 

our older people that has to be met?” 

There is no right answer to such 
questions, or at least none that we 
know of. The bedridden invalid will 
not benefit from a recreation center, 
but scores of oldsters may find en- 
joyment and companionship there; 
the retired, wealthy ex-banker prob- 
ably would not welcome and does 
not need counseling and placement 
service for employment, but income 
from employment may be a desper- 
ate need of many; the oldster who is 
well-housed might have little inter- 
est in a housing program for the 
elderly. 

Generally, our suggestion to the 
community has been something like 
this: “Consider not only what is 
needed and what is possible at the 
present time, but make long-range 
plans. Begin with one specific ac- 
tivity, if you wish or if necessity 
dictates, but consider that activity 
or service only the first part of larger 
programs to come. Never be satis- 
fied with what you have or what you 
have done. There is always room 
for expansion and improvement.” 

If we were to think only in num- 
bers, without regard for the widely 
varying individual needs of older 
people and the degree and intensity 
of such needs, then it might be fairly 
said that employment and health 
problems should be given a high 
priority in any program for the elder- 
ly because these problems affect so 
many. 

The best remedy against depend- 
ency of the older person, the most 
acceptable to him and the most fea- 
sible to both him and the community 
is an increase in opportunities for 
gainful employment. Despite the 
myths about the blessings of retire- 
ment, the ease of life on a pension, 
annuity, public assistance, savings or 
insurance, no satisfactory substitute 
for self-support through work has 
been found for the person who wants 
to maintain his customary standard 
of living, who wants to be useful, 
who wants the feeling of accomplish- 
ment that goes with productive ef- 
fort, and who wants to contribute 
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something to society as long as he 
is able. 


Lack of work opportunities con- 


tributes greatly to frustration and 


despair in older people. Housing 
problems, too, are caused to a con- 
siderable extent by lack of economic 
independence. Our whole communi- 
ty attitude toward old folks is con- 
ditioned by their inutility, for which 
the community itself is responsible. 

But men in the health field, while 
recognizing the 
creased work opportunities, 


importance of in- 
would 
subordinate employment to provid- 
ing adequate health services for the 
elderly. Plans for employment, wel- 
and recreation 
tell us, 


fare services, housing 
depend primarily, they on 
the good health of the participants. 
The Surgeon General of the United 
States has expressed his belief that 
public health is the key, if not the 
definite solution, to the total prob- 
lem of aging. 

We are all aware 
dous strides being made 


of the 
in medical 


tremen- 


science. One of our top scientists has 
estimated that 30 per cent of people 
who have reached the age of 65 owe 
their survival to advances in public 
health and medicine since they were 
born. Once people died young. Now 
they have an even chance to live to 
be healthy But it is still 
only an even chance. We 
medical 


oldsters. 
are ata 
turning point in research, 
From now on the emphasis should 


and must be on combating chronic 


illness and degenerative diseases. 
We 


fectious diseases and plagues. 


have largely subdued the in- 
Only 
50 years ago the greatest killers were 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. Today 
have been pushed 


these diseases 


down to relative unimportance, 
while heart disease, cancer and cere- 
bral hemorrhage have gained promi- 
are among the chief 
cripplers of the 
something is done to prevent them, 
one half of the children born this 
year will ultimately die of degenesa- 
tive diseases of the circulatory sys- 
tem and kidneys. 

If you have elderly 
relatives, chances are that you have 
see in- 


nence. These 


oldsters. ‘Unless 


parents or 


already seen or soon will 
sidious degenerative diseases of the 
mind and body at work. Old age is 
peculiarly the field of chronic dis- 
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ease, which causes a million deaths 
annually. Yet, the picture is not all 
black. Far from it. Medical authori- 
ties tell us that older people respond 
as favorably to the amazing new | 
antibiotics as younger ones, that op- 
erations are about as safe for them, 
also, and that these and other ad- 
vances in medicine are making lives 





not only longer, but more pleasant. 

The great need now is to provide 
the tacilities, equipment and_per- | 
sonnel for the old people handi- | 
capped by illness, and to bring these 
aids within the reach of the elderly. 
It goes without saying that our goal 
should be not only to provide treat- 
ment for the chronically ill and 
handicapped, but to provide the 
proper individualized treatment. 

Our general hospitals and our 
mental hospitals are loaded with el- 
|derly patients. Such 
costly. While we recognize that old 


facilities are 


people are entitled to their full share 
of hospital facilities, and that such 
institutions may be the proper place 
for first referral and diagnosis, aman 
patients should not remain in them | 
simply because there is no other 


— | place for them to go. Dr. Robert T. 
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Monroe of the famed Monroe Clinic 

in Boston believes it is unlikely that 
jwe will ever have so many beds for 
chronic disease that we can tolerate 
indefinite residence in them. 


‘through emphasis on prevention, ra- 
| ther than treatment after damage has 
_been done, through home care, nurs- 
ing and housekeeping services and 
| rehabilitation, much can be done to 
;ease the burden on our hospitals. 
And much can be done to regain for | 
the elderly patient a useful place in | 
society, or at least enable him to re- | 
main at home with his family in 
familiar surroundings. | 
For chronically ill patients a com- 


munity needs everything from custo- 
dial care to a special hospital or 
hospital: wing. Rehabilitation is im- 
| portant at all stages in the illness of 
,old people. But we should remem- 
ber that this 
sense we really mean minimizing the 


by rehabilitation in 
effects of chronic illness, not chang- 
‘ing the fact of old age. 

In the care of older patients we 
/must consider, besides the medical 
“aspect, the socio-economic problems 
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which do not lend themselves to rou- 
tine medical treatment because they 
reach out into social and economic 
situations. Loss of friends, loss of 
economic independence, 
ing, inability to express an aptitude 
can often be as crippling 
and 


poor hous- 


as a physi- 


‘cal can seriously 
complicate treatment of physical ills. 
| That is why the chief assistants of 


Dr. Monroe in Boston have been not 


impairment 


white-clad nurses and consulting sur- 
geons, but social workers and psy- 
That is why the 


chologists. Monroe 


Clinic considers among its indis- 


|pensable tools such varied services 
as education courses directed toward 
public 


library lectures; employment centers; 


new jobs and new hobbies; 


| summer day camps, swimming pools, 


social clubs, dance halls and other 
| recreation centers. 

In short, our old people, like any 
other group, need ail the resources 
and services that a community can 
provide, 

Our 


when communities adopt broad pro- 


committee is convinced that 
grams for our aging population, cov- 
ering job campaigns and counseling, 
better housing, recreational facilities, 
adult education, home care services 
and others, the proportion of oldsters 
needing mental and general hospital 
care will be substantially reduced. 

In planning these broad programs 
for the aged it is important to con- 
|sider at least two specific groups. 
First we must think of those who are 
already aged, who for all practical 
purposes have already been largely 
discarded in a youth-worshipping 
society. They are the victims of the 
brutal idea that the elderly are eco- 
nomic liabilities and should be treat- 
ed like antiquated machinery, dis- 
carded, junked, undeserving of any 
substantial outlays to extend their 
usefulness. “Why waste money 
'the old folks? 


anyway.” 


on 
They're going to die 
soon This statement re- 
flects an attitude quite prevalent un- 
‘til recently, 
from the thinking of many people. 
| The other group consists of the 
 etaeaidlian middle-aged and aging, 
those approaching old age. To them 
the hope of future achievements may 


and not yet banished 


| already be fading and the realities of 
| life becoming more discernible. Cer- 
tainly the picture of old age, as we 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


now know it, must be 
them with anything but hope and 
anticipation. 

We 


the new knowledge we already have, 


viewed by 


can change that picture with 


with the progress that has been made 
in social living and in ali 
Yet all will 


be lost unless we take decisive action 


in science, 
fields of social endeavor. 


to close the unfortunate lag between 
the knowledge we have and its trans- 
lation into social policy. 

Most urgently needed in meeting 
the problems of old age is a better 


understanding of the older person, 
both by himself and by society. As 
an individual he is, of course, to a 
great extent responsible for his own 
welfare, and he should help himself 
in every way he But an oldster 
often feels justifiably that he has been 
denied opportunities and rights to 
which he is entitled. And he often 
wonders to what degree he is respon- 
sible for his plight and to what de- 


Can. 


gree his environment, baseless preju- 
dices and attitudes toward him have 
blocked his path in the pursuit not 
only of reasonable happiness, but the 
basic necessities of life. 

Problems of the aged are not much 
different in many instances from the 
But it is 
more difficult for the older person to 
cope with his problems. He 
encourage- 


problems of anyone else. 


there- 
fore looks more to the 
ment and assistance of others in find- 


He 


encouragement in 


ing the way out of his difficulties. 
find much 
the knowledge that while his short- 
comings may be many, 


may 


much of the 
blame for what he regards as per- 
failure 
which has not yet found a way to 


sonal rests with a society 


lead the elderly out of their social 
maladjustment. 
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Lady Luck in Research 
(Continued from page 37) 


known before Laénnec’s time, percus- 
sion or “thumping the chest.” Leopold 
Auenbrugger, a quiet, music-loving 
physician in Vienna, was tanta- 
lized by an idea summed up in the 
first sentence of a book he wrote 
later: “The chest of a healthy person 
when struck, makes a sound.” Doubt- 
less he remembered watching his 
father, an innkeeper in a Tyrolean 
village, tap wine casks with his fin- 
gers to see how much wine was left 
in them. Above the level of the wine 
the sound was musical and low; be- 
low the line, flat and high in pitch. 
The chest is a kind of semirigid bar- 
rel, reasoned Auenbrugger, and its 
contents are of varying density— 
sometimes in fact, there is fluid in 
the chest as the result of disease. He 
began to practice percussion on pa- 
tients in the hospital and found that 
various conditions of the chest pro- 
duced characteristic sounds. 

But his ideas made little impres- 
sion; and Auenbrugger was far too 
timid to press his claims. Almost no 
one but he practiced percussion. 

Many years later, Napoleon had 
asthma or a persistent cold that his 
physicians could not seem to cure. 
Consulting ponderously they agreed 
that it was the “internal itch,” what- 
ever that may have been, and they 
tried the usual remedies for that ail- 
ment. But Napoleon’s lung trouble 
got no better. Forever wheezing, he 
became testy and cross and bullied 
his poor doctors. Of course every- 
body offered advice, and someone of 
his court told Napoleon about a new 
method for detecting lung diseases by 
thumping the chest. A Dr. Jean Nico- 
las Corvisart, he said, had used it. 
“Send for him,” commanded the Em- 
peror, always eager to try something 
new. 

Corvisart came and Napoleon 
plied him with questions, then al- 
lowed the doctor to tap-tap his chest, 
front and back. Whatever Corvisart 
heard, he said the trouble was not 
the “internal itch.” He changed the 
treatment and, by the grace of God, 
Corvisart’s skill or a lucky turn of 
nature, Napoleon got well. Everyone 
with 


a cough or a wheeze or a 


chest “itch” then wanted his chest 
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| Crookes tube 
|story has been denied. 





thumped. and no doctor could afford 
to be ignorant of the technique used 
by the great Corvisart. 


No discovery or invention has taken 
guesswork out of diagnosis more 
spectacularly than the x-ray. To 
understand what lies back of symp- 
toms depends much upon what the 
see; makes 


eye can and the x-ray 


visible every hidden 
structure of the body. A lucky acci- 
dent played a part in its discovery. 
No, not the oft-told tale of how Wil- 
acci- 


practically 


liam Roentgen, the discoverer. 
dentally found the shadow of a door 
key on a photographic plate that had 
lain forgotten in a book on which a 
had rested; for that 
Yet it was a 
chance observation by this professor 
of physics and his ever-questioning 
mind that led him to the secret of 
the He not 
searching for a means of 
through solid bodies. He was merely 


penetrating ray. was 


seeing 


studying, as were several other physi- 
cists all over the world, the peculiar 
properties of the Crookes tube. 

To better understand what hap- 
pened we must go back to a toy 
called the “electric egg” made by the 
Abbé Nollet of France in 1753. It 
was a sealed glass bulb about the 
size and shape of an ostrich egg from 
which the air had been pumped. 
When an electric charge was passed 
through the egg it glowed like a fire- 
fly or a will-o’-the-wisp—and no one 
knew why. In 1878 Sir William 
Crookes placed two metallic plates in 
such a vacuum tube and connected 
them with wires. When an electric 
charge was made to “jump the gap” 
between the two metal plates a lumi- 
nescent light was produced, and by 
varying the pressure and the charge 
all sorts of odd light effects were 
produced. It was a mystery. Crookes’ 
tube intrigued scientists but it was 
of no practical use. 

In Roentgen’s laboratory, while he 
wes working with his Crookes tube 
was a screen of barium-platino-cya- 
nide, a sensitive fluorescent sub- 
stance that glows when the slight- 
est beam of light strikes it. Ten feet 
away was the Crookes tube enclosed 
in a light-proof black box. The room 
was pitch dark, He switched on the 


current of the tube. At once the 
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screen across the room began to glow 
with a phosphoruslike light. Strange. 
What had activated the 
Roentgen checked the black box; 

was absolutely lighttight. He checked 
itself. 
a source of light to agitate the screen. 
Why did it There 
other answer but that the 


screen? 


the room Nowhere was there 


glow? was no 
Crookes 
tube was giving off rays that pene- 
trated the solid walls of the 
He called them Later he 
found that these rays would affect 


box. 
X-rays. 
a photographic plate and make a 
shadow picture of the solid objects 
penetrated. [Imagine the amazement 
of his good wife impatiently implor- 
ing him to come to supper, when, to 
he photographed her 
Crookes tube. There 


and the 


mollify her. 
hand with the 
were the bones. every one, 
wedding band floating around the 
third like Saturn's 

Here was an unplanned incident 


that might have been brushed off by 


. es —— 
finger ring! 


a less inquisitive and slightly an 
noyed worker anxious to get on with 
his But 
mind was keyed to concert pitch 


Lady Luck 


nudge—and he 


serious work. Roentgen’s 
on the problem of light. 
gave him a slight 
seized the prize. 


Ev ueprive is a valuable drug used 
shrink the 
membranes of the air passages when 


by doctors to mucous 
they are swolien and cause stuffiness. 
This brings great relief and often 
aids in drainage. The drug is de- 
rived from a plant used for centuries 
by the Chinese. It was introduced to 
Western medicine by Dr. Carl F. 
Schmidt, an American who had as his 





“Spread word of my chest expansion 
around third grade, Doc, and I'll throw 


any business your way that I can.” 
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laboratory assistant a young Chinese | 
physician, Dr. Chen. This young | 
Oriental. trained in modern medical 
methods, often visited his uncle, a 
Chinese apothecary, whose shop was 
stocked with hundreds of odd herbs, 
dried insects and reptiles prescribed 
by Chinese doctors of the old school. 
Young Chen gently poked fun at 
these dusty remnants of ancient lore, 
saying they were unscientific and 
patience reached the breaking point. 
“Here,” he said. as he placed some 
dried leaves in an envelope, “take | 
these to your professor. Make a so- 


lution of them, and ask him to try it | 


on a dying animal when it has 
stopped breathing; he will soon see 
that it has great potency.” 

Chen carried the drug to the lab- 
oratory, showed it to Schmidt who | 
said, without enthusiasm, that they 
vould try it some time. One day the | 
two were performing an experiment | 
on an anesthetized animal. Its pulse | 
became weak and __ practically | 
stopped. Quickly the animal was in- 
jected with the usual heart and lung 
stimulants. No result. Chen reminded 
Schmidt of the drug his uncle had 
given him, still in its envelope in a 
“Yes, of said 
Schmidt, gazing absently at the dy- 
ing animal. “We'll try it some day 


drawer. course,” 


when we're not so busy.” Then, says 
Schmidt he was | 
jolted out of his complacency when 


with a chuckle, 
Chen turned an American slogan on 
him—“Why not do it now, Profes- 
sor?” Hastily Chen made a solution 
of the drug and injected ‘+ into the 
It s 
began to breathe again. The heart 


veins of the animal. red and 
beat regained its firmness. Schmidt, 
still skeptical, said: “You must have 
used a syringe that was not clean; 
one that still had the remains of a 
stimulant in it.” “Professor,” said 
Chen, “it was a new syringe and 
That 
more than a nudge from Lady Luck; 
and Schmidt and Chen together out- 


thoroughly — sterilized.” was 


lined a series of experiments that 
proved the drug to be a real respira- 
tory stimulant. 
| 
Is bacteriology are many examples | 
of how the prepared mind takes ad- 
vantage of accidental happenings. A 
classic example may be drawn from 


Wen do you 


without potency. One day his uncle's | 
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the experience of Louis Pasteur, fa- 
ther of bacteriology. One of his great 
discoveries was that disease-produc- 
ing microbes may be caused to lose 
their virulence—their power to poison 
and kill—by cultivating them arti- 
ficially under conditions unfavorable 
to the microbe. From the “disarmed” 





microbes, vaccines may be made that 
| will prevent the development of the 
| same disease when animals or human 
| beings ave exposed to them in the 
| usual manner. That principle is one 
of the rocks on which preventive 
medicine rests. 

In 1880 studying 
chicken cholera. The germ of the 


Pasteur was 
disease was already known but not 
the method of preventing the disease. 

| Pasteur grew the germs in a broth 
of chicken gristle and soon had a 

plentiful supply, which in small 
quantities quickly and_ invariably 
killed chickens. He knew that the 
culture had to be made fresh each 
day to be potent. Through an over- 
sight, several weeks old culture was 

_ used one day. The hens injected with 
it developed cholera—but instead of 

dying as expected, they recovered. 

When these same hens were later 
infected with fresh, virulent cholera 
germs, they did not get sick, whereas 
hens of a control group all promptly 

died. An accident. How did this par- 
ticular technique differ from his oth- 

| er attempts? The only factor Pasteur 
| could think of. was that the culture 





World with Rocks in Its Head 


A person, they say, is neurotic, 
Who's not well adjusted to life as it is, 
But with life as it is so bloody psychotic, 
| With Earth set to blow its atomic fizz 
With man killing man, and peace efforts 
busted, 
| I think it’s the Earth that is not well 
adjusted 


To me. 


Lewis Island 


was old instead of fresh. And further 
experiments established a principle 
that now protects us from a number 
of deadly diseases. 

For this great discovery we are 
indebted not only to a simple labora- 
tory mishap but to the deductions 
made by a sensitized mind, Twenty 
years earlier Pasteur had noticed 
that certain organisms when exposed 





to air would not thrive. He thought, 
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erroneously, that the culture media 
on which they grew had become de- 
vitalized by exposure to air. He also 
had often puzzled over the manner 
in which cowpox vaccine prevents 
smallpox. In his mind there was a 
place for the missing link—and Lady 
Luck caused him to stumble upon it. 


i Australia a group of investigators 


were studying a destructive skin dis- 
ease. In the sores, they found large 
numbers of germs that looked and 
acted exactly like tubercle bacilli, ex- 
cept that they would not grow in the 
laboratory on culture media on 
which other tubercle bacilli thrived. 
One night the heat-regulating mech- 
anism of the incubator in which the 
germs were cultured failed and the 
temperature, normally maintained at 
37.5 degrees centigrade (body tem- 
perature ), dropped to 34. Surprising 
ly, the next day there was a vigorous 
growth in the cultures. The research 
workers followed a hunch and found 
that this germ was acclimated to a 
colder temperature than the bacillus 
that causes lung tuberculosis. It mul- 
tiplied readily on the hands exposed 
to the weather but not in the internal 


organs. 


Rosexr KOCH, discoverer of the tu- 
bercle bacillus, seldom missed an op- 
portunity. He had trouble learning to 
stain the tubercle bacillus so that it 
would be more visible; it seemed un- 
usually resistant to staining. One of 
the best 
worked but poorly, until one day 


dyes, methylene — blue, 
he had unexpected success—the ba- 
cilli took the stain better than usual. 
Why? ‘Koch wondered. The particu- 
lar batch of stain used that day was 
old, having been on a shelf in the 
laboratory for a long time. In what 
way had it changed? Koch recalled 
that the laboratory was often filled 
with ammonia fumes, and ammonia 
is a strong alkali. His old dye had ab- 
sorbed ammonia and was now alka- 
line. He added alkali to his stain and 
found that it worked better. 

At another time, Koch covered a 
slide on which was a smear from 
tuberculous tissue with. methylene 
blue and left it inadvertently on a 
warm stove. There it lay forgotten 
until the next day when he poured 
off the remaining stain and examined 
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the slide. Under the microscope the 
germs stood out more brilliantly than 
ever. After that, treating his slides 
with heated dye became routine—as 
it is today. 


Tie dramatic story of how Alex- 
ander Fleming discovered penicillin 
hardly needs retelling. Some bacte- 
rial cultures with which he had been 
working had become “contaminated” 
with a foreign growth, a mold the 
botanist calls Penicillium notatum. 
When that the 
verms he was so painstakingly culti- 


Fleming noticed 
vating were being destroyed by an 
interloper, the logical thing for him 
to have done was to chuck the stufl 
in the incinerator and start anew 
with freshly sterilized glassware and 
faultless technique. But not Fleming! 
The “why?” 


staved his hand. and guided him 


tormenting question 
ultimately to the discovery that peni- 


cillin is an antagonist of disease 
verms in the body, as it is the culture 
tube. Fleming, a hard worker, was 
not looking for a spectacular new 
drug, but he was shrewd enough to 
recognize opportunity when _ it 
knocked at his door. 

the Selman 


Waksman’s discovery of streptomy- 


Similar ‘is storv of 
cin, for which he won a Nobel Prize. 
His work goes back to 1915 when, 
as an agricultural chemist. he en- 
gaged in staff 
member of Rutgers University. By 


soil research as a 


chance, he discovered a fungus, 


which he named Streptomyces 
vriseus, that destroys the tubercle 
bacillus. But the fungus was also a 
deadly poison for animals, and for 
28 years he and his helpers worked 
to develop a strain that could be 
used safely. Miracle drug it may be, 
but it took 


sweat and a dash of genius to make 


an infinite amount. of 
it so. 

Today most research work is or- 
ganized. A goal is set and each work- 
cr is given a specific problem to 
solve. The dav of the spectacar 
lone eagle is past. Group thinking 
and experimentation and coordina- 
tion bring substantial results. The 
true research worker keeps doggedly 
to the main road. But he has one ear 
always cocked to the call of Lady 
Luck, who may pop out of any un- 
expected byway 
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SKILLS are not a part of the child’s 
hereditary endowment. They must 
be learned. Whether a child is grace- 
ful and whether he can do things 
well enough to compare favorably 
with his contemporaries is not a mat- 
ter of chance. Rather it depends 
largely upon how much opportunity 
he has had for learning skills and 
how much incentive he has had to 
take advantage of his opportunities. 

Being able to do things as well 
as the next person, or perhaps a bit 
better, is essential to a good life 
How can a child play with other 
children if he lacks play skills? How 
can he get along in school if his co- 
ordination is so poor that he cannot 
use his pencil, pen or paintbrush 
as well as his classmates? How can 
he learn to live in the adult world 
if he cannot operate the intricate 
machinery of modern living? 

The ideal time to learn skills is in 
childhood. While the child is young, 
his muscles are still pliable and read- 
ily molded into patterns of action, 
He has plenty of time for practice, 
for duties and responsibilities do not 
vet weigh down upon him. This is 
important because only with practice 
can skills be learned, Furthermore, 
practice does not bore him as it will 
later because, given the incentive, 
he enjoys doing the same thing over 
and over zgain, an essential to learn- 
ing. And, finally, he has few already 
established skills to interfere with 
the new skills he is trying to learn. 

Skills give him independence of 
action and a feeling of security and 
confidence. They enable him to do 
what other children are doing, to 
play the games his friends play, and 
to keep in step with his classmates 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Teach Your Child Skills 


in school. Skills are a factor of great 
importance in the development of 
a child’s personality and his social 
adjustment. 

To give you an idea of the approx- 
imate ages at which different skills 
may be learned by American chil- 
dren of today, I am presenting the 
following timetable: 

Up to 3 years: Self-help skills, such 
as dressing, bathing, feeding self and 
going to the toilet. Play skills related 
to toys and outdoor play with tri- 
cycles, roller skates, swings and 
slides. 

Three to 6 years; Finish self-help 
skills, Play skills related to mechani- 
cal toys, and outdoor play sucli as 
simple ball, running, skipping, hop- 
ping and jumping games. 

Six to 12 years: Schoal skills, such 
as writing with pencils and pens, 
drawing, coloring, painting, model- 
ing, interpretative dancing and shop 
work. Household  skills—sweeping, 
dusting, cooking, sewing, washing, 
simple repairs. Play 
and 


ironing and 
skills for all 
sports and for indoor games. 
Social skills—danc- 
ing, driving a car, sports and games 
in vogue among contemporaries. 
Work skills that will lay the founda- 
tion for a career, 

in the learning of these skills at 
different ages, there are certain rules, 


outdoor games 


Adolescence: 


based on extensive laboratory studies 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 
division on the Association’s Council. 





of learning, that should be adhered 
to if the learning is to be made easier 
and effective for the child. 
They are: 

1. Teach the skill the right way 
from the start. Don't let the child 
try to figure it out for himself by 


more 


trial and error. If you, vour husband 


an older brother or sister or some 


close friend of the child is unable 
to teach him, perhaps you can em- 
ploy a high school student or a pro- 
fessional teacher. Often a really good 
baby sitter is good at this also. 
Watch what the teacher does so you 
can help your child with the prac- 
tice. If you can afford it, the expense 
involved is justified by the help the 
skill gives the child in making good 
adjustments. 

as soon as it 


fault 
appears. Repetition will help it to 


2. Correct a 


become set. Furthermore, since many 
complicated skills depend upon these 
foundations, the child will have diffi- 
culties in the learning of complicated 
skills if he has poor elementary skills 

3. Teach one new skill at a time. 
If you try to teach several, it will 
confuse the child, delay his learning 
and discourage him. After one has 
been well mastered, then begin a 
new one, 

4. Cencentrate on skills for which 
the child has use at that age of his 
development. There is no incentive 
to learn something he has no use for 
and, furthermore, lack of practice 
will result in loss of skill. 

5. Find out six months to a year 
ahead of time what skills the child 
will need in the immediate future. 
This can be done by talking to his 
teacher or by observing children 
slightly older than your child. Then 
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start, teaching these skills. Prelimi- 
nary practice gives the child a basis 
for speedy learning later and elimi- 
nates the emotional tension often 
present when a new skill is learned 
in competition with others. 

6. Make sure that your child has 
incentive, or his learning will be 
halfhearted, What incentive is there 
for a boy to learn to dance when he 
“hates” girls and is interested only 
in boys’ games? Later, when he gets 
interested in girls and wants to go 
to parties, he will have the incentive 
to work hard on his dancing. 


Questions 


Music Lessons. At what age should 
a child start to take music lessons? 


It is impossible to say at exactly 
what age a given child should start 
his study of music because children’s 
musical abilities differ so markedly. 
If a child is very talented and shows 
a high degree of interest in music, it 
is wise to encourage this interest 
early. As a general policy, it is never 
wise to start the study of music at 
the same time the child starts his 
schooling. This makes too serious an 
adjustment problem for him and it is 
likely to build up an unfavorable 
attitude toward both. The study of 
music could start a year or two be- 
fore the child goes to school or, for 
most children, a year or two after- 
wards, when he has made a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to his school routine. 


CRAVING FOR PRAISE. What makes 
a child crave praise? My seven year 
old son is always fishing for compli- 
ments from us, his teachers, and 
even his playmates. Then, if he 
doesn’t get the compliment, he turns 
against the people. 


Exaggerated craving for praise 
stems from a feeling of insecurity. 
From praise, the insecure person de- 
rives the necessary self-confidence 
to feel secure. It is logical that your 
son does not like people who do not 
praise him because this increases his 
insecurity. Try to find out what is 
at the basis of your son's insecurity 
and then correct the trouble. As his 
feeling of security grows, his craving 
for praise will weaken. 
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Heed really stops perspiration worries. Easier to use than 
old-fashioned liquids and creams because it’s Quicker—5 seconds to 


apply, no waiting to dry. Daintier—your fingers never touch it, 


Pe¢ 


doesn’t get under your nails. Safe—doesn’t irritate average 
. a] *s* . ~ . 
skin. Thriftier—many months’ supply only 59¢. 


AT ALL COSMETIC COUNTERS 


® 
ad the new liquid spray deodorant 
stops perspiration worries 
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ship and understanding. Hev en capuaete residence cen 
‘ete, suburban and ranch. Daily supervision ty Certi 
fied Veychiatriet. Full time Vseychologist. Write for 
full information 
Bert P Brown Box 4008H, Austin 


Pres Texas 
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and educational 
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Stain-proof protection 
for every occasion 


ie 


America’s favorite “‘off-day” 

undie with the stain-proof 

gvaranctee. Sanitary Safa-Grip 
napkin clasps. Rip-proof tabs. « 

Odorless, washable plastic 

crotch shield. If unavailable 
locally, send $1 for Santy + 
Panty. State waist size. , 


the personal 
panty with 
the built-in 

personal belt 


At your favorite 5 and , 
10 or notions counter J 


BETTY KAY, </o Beltx, Box 807, St. Lovis 1, Me. 


245¢ enclosed for ‘Just Berween Us” booklet ex- 
plaining menstrual cycle dial calendar which pre- 
dicts your periods for entire year and Belrx plastic 
personal purse. Check purse color preferred 


) Green () Gray O) Blue C) Wine 
$1 Encl’d for Santy Panty. My waist measurement is _ inches 
Nome 
Address 
City 
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A Doctor for Your Community 


(Continued from page 31) 


program, the pamphlet can be ob- 
tained from your state medical so- 
ciety or by writing to the A.M.A. 
Council on Medical Service, 535 
North Dearborn street, Chicago 10. 

First step for any community, it 
suggests, is to answer these impor- 
tant questions: 

Does your community really need 
a physician and will it support him? 

Will the entire 


operate to demonstrate its need and 


community co- 
desire for a physician? 

The answer to the first question 
depends on geographic and econom- 
ic factors. Modern roads and com- 
munications, for example, now make 
it unnecessary for every community 
to have a physician of its own. Some- 
times the practical solution is for 
two or more small communities to 
pool their efforts and sponsor a cen- 
trally the 
entire area, 

The answer to the second ques- 


located clinic to serve 


tion depends on community spirit— 
in the whole community. Enthusiasm 
and leadership by one individual or 
small group of individuals will not 
be enough, for, the pamphlet points 
out: 

“The job of finding a physician 
should be the responsibility of your 
entire community if such an under- 
taking is to be successful. The more 
people in your community who take 


an active part in obtaining a physi- 
the more likely it is that your 
search will achieve its goal.” 


cian, 


Next major step is to determine 
just what your community can offer, 
both present and potential, in the 
laboratory 

hospital 


way of office facilities, 


and diagnostic services, 
privileges, family 


churches, social and recreational ac- 


housing, schools, 
tivities and community support. The 
pamphlet offers numerous sugges- 
tions on these and other 
points, including the types of finan- 
cial aid which can be provided for 


important 


a physician just starting his career. 
Also included is a list of 16 specific 
subjects which should be covered in 
a community prospectus. When the 
community has assembled all perti- 
nent information and formulated 
basic program, the next step is to let 
physicians know about the oppor- 
tunities available in your area. 

The pamphlet provides a list of 
suggested avenues such as: the phy- 
sician placement service of your state 
medical society, medical schools and 


hospitals, state farm organizations, 
state boards of 
medical journal advertising and pri- 


bureaus. 


medical examiners, 


vate medical 
The names and addresses of all state 


placement 


and territorizl medical societies also 
are included. 
At last report, 37 states had active 
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Sa t le 
Shoes 


““Outgrown Before Outworn” 





an {> A, 
é i “Est 
Vy %& quality fit 


% outstanding wear 


%& excellent value 





FOR Infants and toddlers 
Boys and Girls 2 to 12 








GRAYSON ROBINSON STORES, INC. 
550 West 59th Street, New York 





GIFT of their lives! 





WiTH 


FRYE’ SH 


for BOYS and GIRLS 


Rancher Boots are specially designed to give 
comfort, protection and support to healthy 
young feet. Expert craftsmanship assures 
quality fit and they are sturdily made of the 
finest materials. 

Rancher Boots are made with genuine 
GOODYEAR welts... and GOODYEAR 
welts have long been recommended by many 
physicians and shoe men. 

These genuine Western Boots for children 
have kid leather tops and are properly bal- 
anced to keep growing feet active and 
healthy. 


JOHN A. FRYE SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 





Make it the GREATEST 





WRITE FOR NEAREST DEALERS NAME 


Foremost in Coot Craftsmanship Joi 9O Years 
MARLBORO, MASS. 





physician placement programs, 32 
of which are sponsored by state 
medical societies. If your state does 
not have such a program, you can 
write to the Council on Medical 
Service of the American Medical 
Association. This Council serves as 
a national clearing house of informa- 
tion, not only on physician place- 
ment programs, but also on voluntary 
health emergency call 
systems, grievance or mediation 
committees, community health coun- 
cils, maternal and child care, group 
practice and many other subjects 
involving the availability of medical 


insurance, 


care, 


Gray Hair 
(Continued from page 23) 


shock and such as 
typhus, malaria and influenza. Evi- 
dence suggests that hair color may 
be restored if its loss is a symptom 
of a definite disease and that disease 
is successfully treated. 

Since gray hair from these 
is rare in comparison with the normal 
graying of age, we may reasonably 
the 
Preparations on the market with di- 
rect or implied claims that hair color 
can be restored should be regarded 
with greatest skepticism. The anti - 
gray hair vitamin issue, which has lain 


severe illness 


causes 


consider process irreversible. 


dormant about ten years due to Food 
and Drug Administration action and 
lack of may 
shortly become active again. A study 
of 20 persons treated with large doses 
which 


proof of usefulness, 


of para-aminobenzoic acid, 
has been publicized as an anti - gray 
hair vitamin, was recently reported. 
Five of the 20 patients showed dark- 
ening hair. The physician who con- 
ducted this study reminds his readers 
that the results do not warrant the 
assumption that para-aminobenzoic 
acid is effective in the treatment of 
gray hair. 
cial ventures are sometimes inspired 


However, since commer- 


by mvager evidence, there may be 
renewed attempts to popularize the 
chemical for this purpose. Proposed 
treatments for restoring color to gray 
hair will continue to come—and go. 
A public informed of the facts and 
the new outlook on gray 


cosmetic 
is the best 
such unsound claims. 


hair deterrent against 





For Prolonged and Persistent 


NAIL- BITING - THUMB - SUCKING 


USED BY PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, 
NURSES FOR OVER 20 YEARS 






at your Drug Store 













Pamphlets on 


OMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES 


Scarlet Fever.................. 
Measles ree 
Whooping ¢ ough... 
Vaccination vs. Fanat- 
icism 







8 pp. 15e 
8 pp. I5e 
t pp. 10¢ 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn Chicago 10 
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Three with Evenflol 


Mrs. Frank Kumse, Barberton, O., has 
three boys—Ricky 5, Jimmy 24% (not in 
picture) and Gerald 8 mo. She is one of 
thousands of mothers who have raised 
not one, but several babies with Evenflo 
Nursers. They invariably report that their 
babies finish their Evenflo bottles easily 
and make good gains in weight. They 
find Evenflo as handy to use while visit 
ing and traveling as it is at home 

Evenflo Nursers are used at leading 
hospitals where they are liked for their 
colic-free, precision nursing. 

Get Evenflo Nursers, complete units 
only 25c, at baby shops, drug & dept. 
stores or mail order houses. 


The Pyramid Rubber Co 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Cenflo 


— the nurser with pot. 
Twin Air Valve Nipple \ 
that provides smooth, 
































precision feeding. 









America's Most Popular Nurser 


208 “Waterless” Cooking 


Information on the top-of-stove “water- 
less” cooking method is available in a new 
booklet prepared by Lifetime Stainless 
Steel Cookware. Facts about waterless 
cooking and how this popular method helps 
conserve vitamins and minerals, helps Save 
time and money and aids in economy are 
pointed out in this booklet. It will be sent 
free if you circle 208, 


176 Protect Your Child's Feet 


Physicians report that by the time chil- 
dren reach high school age, 80 per cent 
have acquired foot troubles of some sort. 
For proper fit and adequate support, Red 
Goose “True-Stride” shoes are the best in- 
vestment you can make. They are made by 
Friedman-Shelby, a division of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, a firm with genera- 
tions of experience in the scientific design 
of shoes for youngsters’ growing feet. Cir- 


cle 176. 
188 Tenderize Any Meat 


So-Ten Meat Tenderizer works wonders 
in tenderizing any cut of beef, pork, veal, 
sea foods or poultry . . . lets you enjoy 
lower-priced cuts at a big saving in your 
food budget, “So-Ten-Derized” meats cook 
in one third less time than nontenderized 
meats, Circle 188 for more information. 


206 Mouth Hygiene 
It is now known that four out of every 
five toothbrushes in America are worn out 


and should be replaced. That's the meas- 
ure of neglect today of this fundamental 


< 


personal hygiene precaution. If the bristles 
of your toothbrush. are bent, broken or 
limp, you need a new One. Get new Dr. 
West's brushes for all your family. Their 
waterproofed “Exton” bristles assure you 
of long, effective brushing life. For more 
information, circle 206. 


183 Cowboy Boots for Children 


Pictured in this issue of Today's Health 
are Frye’s Rancher Boots for children. 
There is no finer gift for a child than a 
pair of cowboy boots; every youngster loves 
the Western movies and wants to imitate. 
Frye’s boots, carefully made for fit and 
long wear, provide a sensible gift that will 
make and keep a youngster happy. Circle 
No. 183 on the Readers’ Service Coupon, 


187 End Bleaching Problems 


Sun-X Powdered Bleach is safe for every- 
thing you wash . gets clothes X-tra 
white, X-tra bright, with X-tra safety. Sun- 
X does a quick, thorough bleaching job 
on fabrics you could never bleach before. 
No bottle to break or spill; no unpleasant 
odor; costs no more. Circle 187 for name 
of nearest dealer. 


121 Shoe Soles 


Avonite is a new soling material devel- 
oped by science and available on new shoes 
for the entire family. It is particularly de- 
sirable on children’s shoes because its most 
important feature is extra long wear. It 
is extremely lightweight and waterproof, 
flexes naturally with the foot and is non- 
slip, an important safety feature. Because 
it is waterproof it does not crack or curl 
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and cause foot discomfort. Avonite pro- 
tects and preserves the looks of fine shoes. 
For further information, circle No. 121 on 
the Readers’ Service Coupon 


207 Pin-Safe 


Help insure the safety of your baby with 
Pin-Safe, the “guaranteed safe” safety pin. 
Pin-Safes are simple and easy to use—at- 
tractively molded durable Lustrex effec- 
tively prevents the accidental opening of 
Baby’s pins. They can be used on all 
diapers, crib sheets, blankets, garments, 
etc., and Mother can wear them as attrac- 
tive blouse pins. For additional informa- 
tion, circle 207. 


112 Bedtime Book 


For parents who know how easily a 
baby’s perfect feet grow into the aching ex- 
tremities we adults walk around on, a genu- 
ine help is offered by the makers of Cosy- 
foot shoes. From the first step a child takes, 
tender young feet can be safeguarded by 
the firm yet flexible Cosyfoot last which 
permits normal foot development and _ pro- 
vides full support. An entertaining book of 
fun-to-do exercises for children, with help 
ful information on good foot health care, is 
offered by G. W. Chesbrough, Inc. Sim 
ply circle No. 112 on the Readers’ Service 
Coupon, 


123 Better Grooming 


Better grooming is to better living what 
fine cosmetics are to better grooming. That 
is an equation which the services of a 
Luzier cosmetic consultant will help you 
prove. Our hint: Investigate Luzier’s Serv- 
ice—a personalized cosmetic service based 
on proper selection and application in re- 
lation to individual requirements and pref- 
erences. For a descriptive booklet outlining 
these services circle No. 123 on the Read- 
ers’ Service Coupon 


175 After Breast Surgery 


Identical breast 
“ If “con 


The incredible lifelike 
form restores normal appearance, 
fidence and zest for life. It is made of 
soft, skinlike plastic film filled with creamy 
liquid that equals lost tissue weight. So 
supple, it follows natural body motion, 
whether standing, sitting, bending or re- 
clining. For literature and name of nearest 
authorized dealer, circle No. 175 on the 
Readers’ Service Coupon 








There’s 
a difference, 


you know, 


when you 
serve Coke 


Indeed there is! 

Coke has a flavor unmatched 

in all the world... 

a sparkling and refreshing quality 
that sets a mood for entertaining. 
But serving Coca-Cola does more, 
It’s an assurance to your friends 

that you want them to have the best. 


Serve ice cold. 
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This man is his own worst enemy! Yet most of us 
can sympathize with him—for most of us don’t “run 
to the doctor” every time we have an ache or pain. 

We're much more likely to say: “Oh, I'm all right. 
It’s really nothing.” Or to tell ourselves: “I’m too busy 
. .. haven't time to bother with doctors.” 


fet, the man (or woman) who ignores seemingly 
minor symptoms often runs the risk of inviting much 
more serious ailments. That’s because most diseases 
thrive on neglect; the worst thing we can do is to ignore 
warning symptoms until it may be too late for the 
doctor to help. 

Medical research in America today is writing one of 
the most heart-warming chapters in the story of man- 
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kind. Our great laboratories, our hospitals, universities, 
and a host of governmental and private organizations 
are cooperating as never before to improve our 
chances of living a longer, healthier life. 


Your own doctor has at his disposal all of the 
discoveries, all of the knowledge, of modern medical 
science. But you are the only one who can put these 
vast resources to work to help you. 


So next time you are tempted to ignore warning 
symptoms, remember that your greatest danger lies in 
neglect and delay. Remember—in your physician’s 
hands, you're in good hands. But only by acting 
promptly can you take advantage of the help he can 
give you now, 


This message is published in the public interest by Parke, Davis & Company. 


Since 1866, physicians have prescribed and pharmacists have 


dispensed medicines bearing the Parke-Davis label. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





